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HE defeat of the Government on the Educa- 
tion Bill by a majority of thirty-three was a 
disagreeable surprise. They have refused to 
resign—rightly we think, though we are not so sure as 
the Prime Minister that no question of principle was 
involved in the division. The third reading was subse- 
quently carried, but the Bill looks like going on to the 
shelf, and staying there. Between them the Roman 
Catholics and the Nonconformists have succeeded in 
postponing its operation sine die. From the standpoint 
of all those who mind about education more than about 
its religious complexion this is a disaster. Mr. Scurr’s 
amendment makes the Bill inoperative until the 
demands of the Catholics are satisfied, and the Noncon- 
formists regard these demands as outrageous. Just 
what terms Sir Charles Trevelyan finally offered he has 
not told us, but, if report speaks truly, his concessions 
to the Catholics were such that keen educationists who 
do not share the point of view of the more militant 
dissenters would agree in regarding as excessive the 
price he was prepared to pay for a settlement. 
* * * 








In any case the failure of Sir Charles’s patient efforts 
means that agreement is for the present at least highly 
unlikely. The House has in effect supported the Catholic 
claims and Free Church opinion has certainly hardened. 
The result is a blow to education and a singular alliance 
between Catholicism and the Tory Party which, in its 
anxiety to kill the Bill, has identified itself in this matter 
with the Vatican. The only comfort for the Government 
is that Catholic intransigence has saved it from an 


appearance of giving way to Catholic blackmail. Any 








le with R iin would have been disastrous to the 


Labour Party. England is still strongly Protestant and 
nothing so quickly makes the Englishman see red as a 
threat from the *‘ Scarlet Woman.”’ 


* * * 


We do not know, at the time of writing, what is to be 
the fate of the Trade Disputes Bill; but probably the 
Government will scrape home on the second reading. 
The Liberals after a good deal of deliberation decided 
to abstain, but Sir John Simon and certain others are 
expected to go into the lobby against it. In any event 
the Bill will be mauled in committee, and only a 
shadow of it is likely to emerge. And even that 
shadow may be too much for the House of Lords. In 
the circumstances, the chances are very remote of the 
Trade Unions getting the measure they want, or any- 
thing like it, so long as the present parliamentary situa- 
tion continues. It is deplorable, for this Bill, though it 
might not suffer by some minor amendments, is funda- 
mentally sound, and its main demands will have sooner 
or later to be conceded. The Liberals’ attitude to it 
seems to us inexplicable. They profess their sympathy 
with organised labour, but they object to point after 
point in the Bill, and in the end appear to range them- 
selves for all practical purposes on the Tory side. 


* * * 


While the unemployment figures soar the Govern- 
ment scarcely make a pretence of having an unemploy- 
ment policy. They merely repeat the Conservative 
arguments—true enough as far as they go—about world 
depression. The Tories, splendidly forgetful of their 
own past, are shortly to rub in both their own and the 
Government’s inconsistency by a vote of censure on 
Mr. MacDonald because of his failure to do what Labour 
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members have so often said they could do and Tories 
have as often said no one could do. The attitude of the 
Labour back benches is more significant. Mr. Aneurin 
Bevan has written a letter, on behalf of the Mosley 
group, calling for an emergency meeting of the 
National Labour Party to discuss the Government’s 
failure to deal with unemployment. The fact is that 
no one thinks unemployment within any Government’s 
control, but there is an unmistakable revival of the 
opinion that a good deal could be done to ease the 
situation and permanently to benefit the country by a 
bold policy of national development. To a large section 
of Labour the Government’s laisser faire attitude seems 
calamitous, and if the emergency meeting actually takes 
place Mr. MacDonald may find it difficult to handle. 
Sir Oswald Mosley will no doubt again seize a 
spectacular opportunity to repeat his famous but now 
rather hackneyed speech on unemployment, and whether 
his specific proposals are accepted or not we are likely 
to see, as a result of his latest move, either a change in 
Government policy—difficult while Mr. Snowden 
remains in charge—or a more definite cleavage in the 
Party. 
* * * 


A resolution in the name of twenty-seven States was 
passed at Geneva on Wednesday, deprecating “ irre- 
sponsible talk about war ”’ and expressing confidence in 
the League of Nations. It was drawn up by the Foreign 
Ministers of the four Great Powers of Europe—France, 
Germany, Italy and Great Britain—and we welcome it 
for what it is worth. But just how much is it worth? 
Certainly not as much as it ought to be. Talking war 
may be bad, and talking peace may be good. But 
** doing ” peace is better, and there is all too little of 
that in some of the States-members of the League. 
Behind Signor Grandi are Fascist Italy and Mussolini. 
What are their contributions to the cause of peace? 
Herr Curtius believes in the League, but how many of 
his countrymen share his faith? M. Briand does not 
want war, and probably no Frenchman wants war. But 
France clings to her armaments and clamours for 
** security,’’ and security 4 la francaise does not seem 
to us to promise ‘“‘the firm assurance of European 
peace.’’ We hope that the members of the League are 
going to be serious about peace in their deeds as well 
as their words. 

* * of 


Of the particular issues before the Council of the 
League the most urgent is the dispute over the treat- 
ment of the German minority population in Silesia 
during the recent Polish elections. Most of the other 
items on the agenda can be settled or shelved without 
any serious disturbance of international harmony ; but, 
if the League’s pretensions to protect minorities are not 
to be regarded as farcical, it is imperative that in this 
Silesian question its action should be definite and 
resolute. The French and Polish press had anticipated 
that the German Foreign Minister would take advantage 
of this dispute to open a broadside attack on the Peace 
Treaties. It was admitted in Paris that so long as 
Herr Curtius confined himself to the minority question 
he was on solid ground, and in spite of all temptations 
he has done so. In demanding that the Council itself 
should investigate his complaints, he challenged the 
League to prove its competency to protect the minority 
populations of Europe. The reply of M. Zaleski, who is 
a man of suavity, was conciliatory to the extent that he 
admitted certain transgressions and promised punish- 
ment for the offenders. Nevertheless, his defence of 
Voyvode Graszynski, whose presence in Silesia is in 
itself a provocation, was unfortunate. 


ommensad 


Like her Jugoslavy and Roumanian neighbours 
Bulgaria is suffering from the effects of the world 
economic crisis. Indeed, the burdens, which fall more 
heavily on her as a defeated country, are almost greater 
than she can bear. The peasants, unable to obtain a 
profit from their produce, are in desperate straits, 
Reparations press hard on the whole people. These 
distressful conditions have had a damaging effect on 
the prestige of the Liaptcheff Government, which has 
been losing ground steadily for some time. The recent 
municipal elections, which brought gains both to the 
extreme Right and the extreme Left, show that the 
political reaction has been the same as in other countries 
where economic discontent has brought parliamentary 
government into disrepute. With a general election 
fixed for the early spring the political situation js 
obscure. At present M. Liaptcheff has no longer the 
full support of the Sgovor, the democratic group of the 
Government party. Doubtless, he will seek to establish 
a solid bourgeois front. With this object in view he may 
be able with the King’s help to persuade the democrats 
of M. Malinoff and the Radicals to support the Sgovor. 
He may be able to establish a collaboration with the 
Right party of the National Liberals. But, whatever 
policy he follows, it seems that he will have to “‘ make ” 
the elections in the Balkan sense of the word. 


* * * 


The current controversy about the British debt settle- 
ment with the United States has called Sir Robert 
iforne into the field to reply to Mr. Lloyd George’s 
recent criticisms of Mr. Baldwin. Sir Robert Horne 
was Mr. Lloyd George’s Chancellor of the Exchequer 
when the settlement was first discussed, though he had 
fallen from office, together with his leader, when it 
was actually made. Sir Robert Horne’s contribution to 
the controversy is twofold. In the first place he urges 
that Mr. Lloyd George, in view of his past utterances, 
has certainly no right to criticise Mr. Baldwin; and 
secondly he contends, and reveals that he contended 
at the time, that it was impossible then to secure better 
terms. Neither of these contentions, however, really 
touches the main point at issue, which is whether this 
country was right to make a definitive and separate 
settlement at all. It might have been a great deal wiser 
for us to leave the whole question over for future 
adjustment, and to insist that it should be dealt with 
as part of the general problem of international public 
indebtedness. Doubtless, this would have been less 
agreeable to the United States than Mr. Baldwin’s 
and Sir Robert Horne’s willingness to pay; and it is 
very likely true that Mr. Baldwin could not have 
got better terms. But did we not, as a nation, go too 
far in our desire at once to conciliate opinion in the 
United States and demonstrate our solvency, and thus 
assume a financial burden which is both heavy to bear, 
and an important factor in compelling us to continue 
the screwing of reparations out of Germany ? 

* * * 


The debate on the second reading of the China 
Indemnity Bill last Tuesday gave the Labour Party— 
and in particular the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs—a rather awkward quarter of an hour. The 
Bill provides for the application of the Boxer indemnity 
which we have undertaken to remit to the Chinese. It 
has been agreed that £465,000 of the present 


accumulated sum of £8,500,000 shall be expended 
directly on education, in the shape of grants to 
universities. The rest is to be used for railway develop- 
ment. This the Chinese Government themselves desire, 
as their need for railways is at the moment more urgent 
than their need for learning. But that is not all. The 
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money has got to be spent on orders in Great Britain, 
and there is no evidence that the Chinese asked for 
this. Opposition critics were ruthless in recalling the 
protests of Dr. Dalton and other Labour members some 
years ago when the Conservatives were in office, against 
the use of the Boxer money for anything but education. 
However, circumstances alter cases, and naturally the 
Tories were glad enough to support the present Bill, 
while taunting the Labour Party with hypocrisy. We 
do not suppose that any great material harm will be 
done. China will get good stuff for her railways, even 
though she may have to pay a little more for it than 
if she were getting it from Germany or Belgium. The 
British iron and steel and engineering industries will 
certainly benefit. And we shall not, Mr. Graham 
assured us, be violating the Washington agreement pro- 
viding for the *‘ open door,’’ as some Members feared. 
But from the point of view of principle, the Bill is not 
quite nice. It is good to see the Government finding a 
remedy for unemployment ; but we hope their next will 
smell a shade less fishy than this one. 
* * * 


The coal dispute in South Wales has been brought to 
an end by the acceptance by both parties of a formula 
drafted as a result of the negotiations in London. This 
formula, while it makes certain minor concessions to 
the men, in the main gives the owners what they want; 
for it leaves the ‘‘ impartial chairman ”’ of the new 
Conciliation Board practically unrestricted power to 
settle points of difference. In other words, the writ of 
the National Board under the Coal Mines Act is not to 
run in South Wales. This was perhaps the only way in 
which the South Wales dispute could have been settled ; 
but it goes far towards undermining the authority 
of the National Board in other areas as well. That, of 
course, was part of the colliery owners’ object; but it 
foreshadows a serious situation when the Eight Hours’ 
Act expires in a few months’ time, and, in default of 
fresh legislation, the industry have to revert to a seven 
hours’ day. It is to be feared that the owners in 
Scotland and some other coalfields will be disposed to 
take the same line as the owners in South Wales, and 
simply push the National Board aside, insisting on 
purely local settlements in each area. In that case, the 
protection to wage-rates afforded by the Act will prove 
illusory, and it will not be easy to prevent the recur- 
rence of serious conflicts. The plain fact is that, so 
long as the coal industry is left in private hands, the 
Government have no adequate power to impose a 
settlement against the will of the owners. 


* * * 


The cotton dispute remains unsettled, and has become 
a general lock-out extending to the entire manufacturing 
section of the industry. There is no lock-out on the 
spinning side ; but the cessation of the demand for yarn 
is bound, if the struggle goes on, to throw a large fraction 
of the spinners and cardroom operatives out of work. 
At present there is no sign of an approach to agreement 
between the weavers and their employers; but neither 
party can easily afford a long stoppage, and before long 
they will probably come together and patch up a com- 
promise. This should not be really difficult, if they will 
ignore questions of procedure and punctilio, and get 
down to their real differences about future policy. 
Meanwhile, on the railways, the hearing of the com- 
panies’ wages claim has been begun by the National 
Wages Board. The companies, it will be remembered, 
are demanding not only large reductions in wage-rates, 
but also the abolition of the guaranteed day and week— 
cherished conditions secured by the railwaymen in the 
settlements of 1919 and 1920. The Unions have put in 


counter-claims for improved conditions, but probably 
without much hope of securing them. Indeed, both 
parties are obviously making exaggerated demands in 
order to have something to bargain with. Railway 
wages look high if they are compared with 1914 rates; 
but that is because the latter were abnormally and 
shamefully low. 
* * 

The Bankers’ Industrial Development Company has 
this week been responsible for its first public loan. This 
company was formed last year, under the auspices of 
the Bank of England and with the collaboration of most 
of the other banks, to finance approved schemes of 
rationalisation and reorganisation in industry. Its first 
issue is of £1,000,000 of debentures, yielding rather over 
5 per cent., on behalf of the body, also formed last year, 
known as Shipbuilders’ National Security, Ltd. The 
loan, secured by a levy in most of the shipyards in the 
country on tonnage built, is to be used for the purpose 
of buying up and dismantling shipyards regarded as 
redundant, in order to eliminate price-cutting compe- 
tition. This may, or may not, be a desirable step; but 
it is hardly in itself a form of industrial development 
making for increased production, or for a rise in the 
volume of productive investment. It may help to raise 
shipbuilders’ profits ; but we are unable to see that it is 
likely to put a single extra workman into a job. We are 
not necessarily opposed to the use of the Bank of 
England’s credit for this purpose; but if the B.I.D.C. 
is to justify its name, it will have to sponsor other 
schemes of a different order, and to help to develop new 
productive resources as well as to adopt a more profit- 
yielding policy of artificial restriction of output. 

* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: The strike in the 
building trade in Dublin is so far confined to the men 
employed by the Master Builders’ Association, some 
3,000. The masters wish to reduce wages from Is. 10d. 
to 1s. 6d. an hour and extend the hours of work from 
forty-four weekly to forty-six. They give as their 
reason that the cost of living has sunk twenty-two 
points since the existing rates were fixed, and quote the 
sliding-scale figures in England of 1s. 7d. an hour, which 
reduction in the cost of living will bring to Is. 6}d. on 
February Ist. It will be a pity if the struggle should 
settle down to a war of attrition. It is a step in the 
universal scaling down of wages and salaries in industrial 
Ireland that unhappily seems inevitable. Another trade 
is now involved. The members of the painters’ associa- 
tions in Dublin have come out on strike against the new 
rates of wages and the extension of hours proposed by 
the Master Painters’ Association. Many other strikes 
will follow if the situation is not faced in a reasonable 
way. There are two vital facts. The workers believe 
that the burden of sacrifice will be made to fall mainly 
on them. It has always been so in the past. The 
ignorant goes to the wall. But the present-day 
worker is better instructed than his father was, and will 
demand equality of sacrifice. Convince him that this is 
being made, and he will almost always be reasonable. 
In the second place retail pricés in Dublin have not 
sufficiently followed the decline in wholesale prices. 
For example, clothing has shown a fine contempt for the 
fall in wool, meat for the fall in fat cattle, porter for the 
fall in barley. The worker is aware of these things 
nowadays, and stiffens his back. In Belfast employers 
and workers in the spinning and weaving trades have 
agreed to appoint a conciliator, moved thereto largely 
by their political solidarity. Out of the bitter has come 
forth sweetness. But we in Dublin can no longer call up 
the bogey of England to settle our strikes, and must 
depend on unassisted common sense. 


B 
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THE ROUND TABLE ADJOURNS 
R. WINSTON CHURCHILL often talks 
M nonsense, and sometimes mischievous 
nonsense, about Indian affairs. But he put 
the truth in a nutshell last Tuesday in commenting on 
the close of the Round Table Conference. ‘* The only 
possible conclusion,” he said, ‘* which a stranger would 
draw from reading the eloquent speeches of the delegates 
was that the British people were anxious to wind up 
their connection with India as soon as possible and for 
that purpose were endeavouring to bring all races and 
creeds in India together, in order that the business of 
government may be finally handed over to them.”’ The 
stranger would be right (save perhaps that * winding 
up ”? the connection with India is an exaggerated 
phrase), and Mr. Churchill is only wrong in his belief 
that ‘‘ this is not what the British nation wishes or 
means.”’ Surely it is precisely what the British nation 
does wish and mean. And the great achievement of 
the Conference is to have made that intention plain. 
The Conference has not solved the problem of India, but 
it has brought a solution very much nearer, by com- 
pelling the British people to treat Indian self-govern- 
ment not as a bogey or a project in Cloudcuckooland, 
but as an issue of practical politics, to be settled 
peacefully, cheerfully and as promptly as possible. 

A few months ago no one but the most inveterate 
optimist would have dared to hope for such a set of 
proposals as the Prime Minister was able to announce, 
in such an atmosphere of good-will, last Monday. When 
the proceedings opened there were doubt, suspicion and 
anxiety on all sides. The Indian delegation was a crowd 
of diverse and conflicting interests, representing every- 
body under the Indian sun except the most important 
and formidable of all—the Congress Party. Moslems 
and Hindus were at loggerheads. The Princes were 
supposed to be aloof and indifferent to anything but 
their own prestige and power. On the British side the 
Labour, Conservative and Liberal groups were uncer- 
tain of each other’s minds—and even of their owu. Each 
was helped or harassed by a multitude of counsellors-—— 
Viceroys, Governors, Simon Commissioners, Die-hards 
or Left-wingers. Only one thing was plain—the 
delegates from British India were united in their 
demand for responsible government, and it was useless 
to discuss anything that fell short of that. The 
threatened deadlock was happily avoided at the very 
outset by the unexpected declaration of the Princes in 
favour of a federal constitution. This basis, accepted 
by the British Indians and by all parties at home, trans- 
formed the whole situation, and set the Conference to 
work, under the guidance of Mr. MacDonald and 
Lord Sankey, both of whom have shown superb skill and 
tact, on hammering out a scheme. 

The scheme is now before us. It endows the federal 
and provincial legislatures with responsible govern- 
ment, subject to safeguards during a period of transition 
and guarantees for the protection of minorities. It 
reserves to the Viceroy the subjects of defence and 
foreign relations as well as emergency powers to ensure 
the tranquillity of the State, and it makes certain rather 
vague reservations regarding the transfer of financial 
control. Evidently it is not a perfect scheme, and it 


is very far from complete. It is denounced by the 
intransigents in India for not going far enough, and by 
our own intransigents for going too far. But it promises, 
as it seems to us, the substance of the demand for Indian 
self-government. Lord Reading and Lord Peel have 
laid a good deal of emphasis—more, no doubt, than 
some of the Indians at the Conference liked—on the 
safeguards. But the main reservations—the army and 
external affairs—were inevitable, and indeed accepted 
long ago by all the reasonable Indian Nationalists, while 
the financial safeguard need not, we should imagine, 
be either irksome or permanent. In the opinion of the 
Die-hards at any rate it and all the rest are mere 
eyewash. 

The labours at the Round Table, then, have not been 
in vain. They have brought British India and the 
Princes into line, and they have brought all parties in 
this country into line. Hesitating and reluctant as the 
Conservatives have been, and we dare say still are, they 
have moved to a position from which they cannot in 
honour, or in common decency, recede. The govern- 
ment of India by the Indians is, pace Mr. Churchill, the 
declared policy of the British people, and the onus of 
filling in the details of the constitution, and getting 
agreement in India as well as in London, now rests 
mainly on the Indians themselves. It will not be an 
easy task. The end of the Round Table Conference is 
only the beginning of a new struggle, full of difficulties 
and dangers. There has been no settlement of the com- 
munal quarrel between Hindus and Moslems, and until 
there is, there will be no workable federation of All- 
India. Nor do we expect civil disobedience to be called 
off immediately. We do not count on Mr. Gandhi 
changing his mind—though we should not rule out that 
possibility—or the Nehrus and other Swarajist leaders 
saying thankyou to Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and the 
Moderates who have come to terms with Great Britain. 
There will be shouting, and there may be shooting, in 
India. But we believe that the deliberations and pro- 
posals of the Round Table must presently weaken the 
Congress opposition, and we hope that Mr. MacDonald’s 
offer of an amnesty for political prisoners, provided civil 
quiet is maintained, will have its due effect. 

Apart from all this, what is the danger to be appre- 
hended from the Die-hards at home? Mr. Churchill is 
talking big—and Lord Rothermere is talking bigger— 
about rallying Conservative opinion against the betrayal 
of our interests in India. Lord Rothermere, in 
thunderous soap-box style, warns us that what is being 
proposed means “‘ the ruin of the British Empire and 
the collapse into primitive barbarism of the 820,000,000 
people of India who for over 150 years have lived con- 
tentedly under our authority.’’ And after a great deal 
of rodomontade, abuse of the Viceroy, the Socialist 
Government and the ‘“ job-hunting politicians of 
India,’’ and a little lecture on Anglo-Saxon parliamen- 
tary institutions and their unsuitability for an Eastern 
continent, he demands a ‘‘ General Meeting of the Con- 
servative Party ’’ to decide the Conservative policy on 
India. For our own part, as we have said, we regard 
the Conservative Party as already committed, despite 
the cautiousness with which its spokesmen at the Con- 
ference have expressed themselves. But apparently 
Lord Rothermere and Mr. Churchill do not take that 
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view, or they hope at any rate to get Lord Peel and 
Sir Samuel Hoare thrown over, and with them presum- 
ably Mr. Baldwin and all other friends of that ‘‘ weak, 
sentimental, obstinate man,’’ Lord Irwin. They will 
have their work cut out, for the mass of the Conserva- 
tive Party has shown very little sign that it shares the 
fear and indignation of these eminent fanatics. They 
may of course do some damage by exasperating feelings 
in India and adding to the difficulties of those who are 
striving for a settlement. But this British fly in the 
ointment is a small insect ; the bigger ones are in India, 
and it will be for Indians themselves to get them out. 
Patience and cool heads will be needed ; the experience 
of the Round Table Conference encourages us to think 
that they will not be wanting. 


FASCISM ON TRIAL 


Paris : January 19th. 
N inquiry which I have been making into conditions in 
A Italy imposes on me the conclusion that Signor 
Mussolini finds himself, perhaps for the first time, in 
serious difficulties. The economic situation forced him to 
undertake a vast “‘ deflationist ’? experiment. In a moment 
of fiscal pride the lira was stabilised at a figure which 
appeared to be too high. France, after much hesitation, 
decided that safety was only tu be achieved by the sacrifice 
of four-fifths of the former value of the franc. The franc, 
which was nominally worth 10d. before the war, was fixed at 
2d. The loss was tremendous and exceedingly painful for 
many Frenchmen (as for some Englishmen who lent their 
money to France), but the finances of the State were saved, 
and the industrialists, the agriculturists, the shopkeepers 
and the workers, adjusted themselves without undue 
difficulty to the new standard. Indeed, the prosperity of 
France has been the wonder of Europe, and although the 
world crisis has at last reached even France, which is 
exceptionally self-contained, her position is still enviable. 
Italy, striving to go one better than France, declined to 
sacrifice four-fifths. Her coefficient was 3.86 (roughly 4) 
instead of 5. 

But the reduction was not enough, and there existed an 
undoubted discrepancy between the value of the lira and the 
price of commodities. Unemployment came to Italy as to 
most European countries which have insufficient economic 
resources. Officially the number of unemployed is in the 
neighbourhood of half a million; but there must be added 
much semi-employment, which, according to calculations 
that have been made, reduces the real earnings of the 
employed by 25 per cent. in some cases and 50 per cent. in 
others. Obviously this means misery for a large proportion 
of Italian workers ; and recently in the big towns of Northern 
Italy there has been raised the clamorous cry of ‘* Pass- 
ports or Bread ’’?; while the workless have paraded, with 
their pockets turned inside out, singing the Fascist hymn. 

Now there is nothing surprising in this; on the contrary, 
it would be surprising were Italy in better case than her 
neighbours. Germany and Great Britain are, in many 
respects, worse off than Italy; and their Governments have 
unquestionably made blunders. Most countries have 
muddled along without policy—without even a bad policy, 
much less a good one. But Mussolini cannot afford to fail. 
Herr Briining and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald are, as it were, 
entitled to confess themselves beaten by circumstances ; but 
Signor Mussolini is obliged to prove himself superior to 
circumstances. The lot of a Dictator is hard; if he does not 


succeed he has no raison d’étre. It is normal for ordinary 
Governments to be convicted of incapacity ; but incapacity 
in a Dictator is unpardonable. 

There are all kinds of reasons why Mussolini should fail. 
They are at least as strong as the reasons for failure in other 
countries. Italy does not possess raw materials in sufficient 
quantities. Italy is in great need of credits. Italy is not 
self-supporting; its population is far too large and it has 
no outlets. Incidentally, one may draw a comparison 
between a typical French working-class family and a typical 
Italian working-class family; in France both husband and 
wife may earn a modest income and manage perfectly well, 
while in Italy the wife is unable to add to the family income 
because she has several children—a fact which calls for 
larger earnings but nevertheless reduces the earning 
capacity of the family. The politico-economists would there- 
fore be prepared to excuse Mussolini were he unable to solve 
the problem that other Prime Ministers, with no greater 
handicaps, have been unable to solve. But the public is 
not composed of politico-economists. It is composed of men 
and women who are aware of their needs and who look to 
a Dictator to supply them. In bad times more is expected 
from a Dictator than from a Parliament. He must demon- 
strate that he is a superman or his reign will be seriously 
menaced. 

Since he depends on prestige, whatever tends to destroy 
his prestige may be fatal. For the first time reports of 
genuine popular discontent teach me from Italy. Mussolini 
was obliged to take drastic action, and at the present time 
there are no events in Europe more interesting to watch 
than those in Italy. It is easy to see the flaws in the system 
which consists in endeavouring to bring down prices and 
wages. For my part, I do not believe in the method, but 
I am willing to observe how it works out in practice. First 
Mussolini decreed a reduction of 12 per cent. of the salaries 
of officials and of State employés. Then the shopkeepers 
were ordered to bring down their prices and the landlords 
to bring down their rents; transport, gas, electricity, rates, 
and so forth, were reduced. In general it was sought to 
adopt the coefficient of 4, and so increase the purchasing 
power of the lira. It was hoped, by this means, to balance 
the budget, to diminish the costs of agriculture, and to give 
Italian industry an advantage in international markets. 

Unquestionably the Fascist organisation rendered this 
gigantic operation more feasible in Italy than it would have 
been elsewhere. Professional men readily enough consented 
to set an example. The commercial associations published 
price lists. The federations of employers and of workers 
reached accords. In commerce salaries were reduced by 
5, 8, or 10 per cent.; in agriculture wages were reduced 
from 10 to 25 per cent.; in industry wages were reduced by 
8 per cent. On one side the fall in production could be 
urged; but on the other side the desperate position of the 
workers, faced by unemployment and by semi-employment, 
provided a strong argument against this wholesale cutting. 
Which was the most urgent problem—that of work or that 
of wages? It is to be remarked that theoretically the 
industrial workers have been favoured ; inasmuch as prices, 
for a working-class family, should have fallen by more than 
§ per cent., and there is a promise of greater employment. 
It is, however, doubtful whether this theoretical advantage 
can be translated into fact. The agricultural workers do 
not enjoy even a theoretical advantage, for, ill-organised, 
helpless, already miserably paid, they find their wages 
reduced disproportionately. 

As for prices, it is difficult to see how production costs, 
which are already low, can be effectively brought down; 
and it is certain.that retail prices, despite the pressure put 
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upon tradesmen, have not been diminished according to 
plan. By way of illustration, 1 will recount a little personal 
Paris experience. Strolling along the boulevards and in 
the shopping centres, I was greatly struck by the number of 
windows in which were displayed tickets showing so-called 
original prices of various articles—prices which were 
barred—while underneath were new prices. These new 
prices were in many cases 50 per cent. lower. I had not 
observed such a general diminution in Paris prices for years. 
Evidently the tradespeople are desirous of clearing off their 
old stocks. But, talking with a dealer in the Avenue de 
l’Opéra, whose prices cannot be reduced since they are 
publicly fixed by the manufacturers, I was not surprised 
to learn that the so-called original prices in a neighbouring 
shop had never existed, but were invented for the occasion. 
The trick is, of course, well known. I do not doubt that 
prices are coming down in Paris, but they are not coming 
down to the extent suggested by these labels. 

In Italy the same thing is happening on a large scale. 
Prices were put up before they were brought down. It is 
said that in some cases, notably in hotels and restaurants, 
prices to-day are higher than before they were “ dim- 
inished.”’ There is likewise the trick of passing goods from 
one category of quality to another. Where there is a 
substantial reduction in prices, as in luxury articles, it would 
doubtless have come in any event, as it is coming in Paris, 
by the natural operation of the law of supply and demand. 
In short, it is extremely doubtful whether any measures of 
an artificial character can really influence prices. If they 
have gone up too high—as they have, for example, in 
Paris—they will assuredly come down in a crisis such as is 
now forcing people to consider before they purchase. If 
they have not gone too high, any interference with them will 
produce bad, and perhaps unexpected, results. 

It will be gathered, therefore (and my information 
confirms this speculative reasoning), that the advantages of 
the Mussolinian intervention are highly problematical, and 
that the disadvantages, in the shape of increased misery and 
increased discontent—a discontent which may threaten the 
Fascist regime itself—are all but certain. I have never 
personally been prejudiced against the Dictatorship in Italy 
—at any rate, not to the same point as many liberal-minded 
men—for in politics I believe that what is one man’s poison 
is another man’s meat, and that political systems are best 
expressed in terms of geography; but I am driven to the 
conclusion that the economic crisis in Italy will constitute 
the greatest test that Fascism has yet had to face. It may 
prove to be not merely an economic crisis, but a political 
crisis. SisLEY HuDDLESTON. 


THE SCIENTIFIC SERVICE OF 


THE STATE 


T has been cynically observed that it takes at least a 
I hundred years for a body of men to extract a just 
remuneration for their services from the State, and the 
present position of the scientific worker in the national 
economy puts a sharp point to the remark. Our prosperity, 
our security, a great deal of our pleasure, and most of the 
speed and efficiency of modern life depend on the smooth 
functioning of complicated machines whose nature very few 
of us understand. Wealth and fame go to the man who 
organises the production of a motor-car; but he is powerless 
without the technicians, and the technicians themselves rest 
on researches in metallurgy, in thermo-dynamics, and in 
electro-magnetism. If you burrow deeply enough into almost 
any important modern activity you come by devious ways 
to a queer, unregarded fellow who has the faculty of solitary, 


exact thought and the habit of patient observation and 
deduction from the processes of nature. In the modern 
State the army of experts grows without limit, and many of 
these are expert in nothing but the exploitation of the 
obvious. But the scientific research worker really honours 
his title; of all the experts, his is the knowledge which is 
fundamental to a continuance of material progress. In the 
last analysis, he is the one who knows how to make the 
wheels go round. And since we appear to be committed to 
the machine, we can’t get on without him. But unfortu- 
nately, like the bird in the fable, he is a bit of a goose at 
realising the value of his golden eggs. In consequence, we 
get the extraordinary situation, common to most European 
countries, that in the organisation of applied science it is 
the research worker who has the lowest professional status 
and the least remuneration. A man may make an inter- 
national reputation in research, but unless he abandons his 
job for consultancy or administration, he can rarely hope to 
earn as much as £1,000 a year. 

It is, of course, long since the golden eggs were located. 
Capitalist industry blundered on the nest about the middle 
of the last century, and took the necessary steps, with the 
result that most large industrial organisations now run their 
own research laboratories. The State was slower to move, 
but in the last thirty or forty years there has been a process, 
curiously hesitating and haphazard, of absorption of the 
scientist by the State, both on its own behalf and to further 
the needs of industry. The scientific worker has, in fact, 
been admitted to Government House. But he has been 
bought on the cheapest terms possible. He goes in by the 
back door, he is housed somewhere out of sight behind the 
spacious quarters of the administrator, and when he meets 
that gentleman he is, so to speak, expected to touch his hat. 


The consequence is what might be expected. A long con- ~ 


tinued low diet is having its inevitable effect, and it is now 
seen with regret that the eggs are not as golden as they 
were. During the war the eggs were magnificent. The most 
brilliant scientific brains in the country rallied to the 
Government and showed what a research service could do. 
But for most of them that service was for the duration only. 
There was, nevertheless, a sprinkling of young men of first- 
class ability who, entering various technical departments 
then, have remained, against all discouragements, in the 
service. And so a current survey of Government research 
workers shows that while there are a certain number of 
men now approaching middle age whose work is outstanding, 
the quality of the recruits has for some time been definitely 
inferior. The brilliant men of forty are grumbling because 
they cannot bring up their families on their pay; the 
Government is grumbling because the supply of promising 
youngsters is drying up; and, in short, the nemesis of 
niggardliness has arrived. 

In these circumstances the recently issued report of the 
Carpenter Committee,* appointed by the Treasury to inquire 
into the staffs of Government scientific establishments, makes 
interesting reading. Its purview includes the scientific staffs 
of the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, the 
War Office, the Admiralty, the Air Ministry, the Chemical 
Department, the Geological Survey, and the Meteorological 
Office. The report contains two major conclusions. It 
definitely rejects any unified system of recruitment such as 
would be involved in the development of a State Scientific 
Service on a similar footing to the Administrative Civil 
Service, with an entrance examination. And it proposes to 
replace the present diverse salary scales in the various 
departments by a uniform grading which would on the whole 
make the scientific worker richer by about £100 a year. 





* Report of the Committee on the Staffs of Government Scientific 
Stationery Office. 9d. 
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The proposed salary scales, in which unbracketed figures 
are basic rates and bracketed figures are totals with the 
present bonus additions, are as follows : 


Salary. —— 
£200 (292)-260 (365) 4 years. 

£300 (414)-550 (704) 10-14 years. 
£550 (704)-650 (824) 5 years. 

£700 (874)-850 (1041) 6 years. 


Grade. 
Junior Scientific Officer 
Scientific Officer 
Senior Scientific Officer 
Principal Scientific Officer .. 
A man’s progress through these grades would be somewhat 
as follows. Four years of probation as a junior qualify him, 
after review, for a long career as a Scientific Officer engaged 
on individual research work. There are two efficiency bars 
in this grade, but an average member of the service may 
hope to be approaching a salary of £700 between the ages 
of 85 and 40. His chance of getting beyond this is poor at 
present, and although the Committee express the pious hope 
that ultimately a rise to Principal Officer will be universal 
before retirement, no provision is made for it. In most 
departments the Senior and higher posts carry a large 
amount of supervisory and administrative work, and the 
problem of what to do for the brilliant individual worker 
who has no talent for administration has not been adequately 
tackled by the Committee. In each department there are a 
few higher directing posts carrying salaries which at present 
range between £1,000 and £1,500. The Committee makes 
no recommendation as to these. 

Now, the object of these salary scales is to attract men of 
first-class ability. There must, of course, in any service be 
a lump of average leavened by superlative ability, and one 
of the difficulties is to ensure a minimum standard and make 
fair provision for the normal without discouraging the 
brilliant. But if the State is to have an adequate scientific 
service it must make a bold bid against all competitors for 
the best brains available. It is a commonplace of research 
work that a man with a real flair for it will earn a high salary 
over and over again by the saving he effects in time and 
money by masterly handling of problems involving expen- 
sive apparatus such as aeroplanes. From this point of view, 
is the Committee’s scale good enough? How will it strike 
the man who has taken a good degree in mathematics, 
natural science or engineering at Cambridge? If he looks 
for a scientific career, three avenues are open—academic, 
industrial, or government work. The really outstanding man 
without great ambition will almost certainly choose the 
academic life, in which moderate pay is more than balanced 
by congenial atmosphere and freedom to follow his own 
line. The brilliant, energetic, ambitious man will be 
attracted by industry. He will risk its insecurity in antici- 
pation of rapid advancement to a position which, if it ceases 
to be scientific, will at least bring him wealth and power. 
But the good plodder will play for safety. He will find in 
the Government service a safe run through to £700, with a 
possibility of more if he is lucky ; and he will probably choose 
it. The net which the Committee has spread is excellently 
designed to make a large catch of mediocrity. 

It remains to compare the Carpenter Committee’s idea of 
what a scientific service should be with the conditions in the 
Administrative Civil Service. A just comparison of the two 
hierarchies is impossible in a short space, but one difference 
is apparent. While there is not much to choose between 
conditions in the first ten years of service, the administra- 
tor’s curve of advancement is very much steeper than the 
scientist’s after that point. It comes, in fact, just where it 
is wanted. A man at the outset of his career does not usually 
worry about his immediate salary; nor is he particularly 
interested in what may happen to him at the age of sixty; 
but he will think twice before entering a service which will 
land him in a severe struggle to bring up a family. The 


consequence of this difference is clear enough. If of two 
young scientists A and B of equal intellectual ability, A 
enters the administrative service and B the scientific, it is 
highly probable that in twenty years A’s salary will be from 
50 per cent. to 100 per cent. larger than B’s. There is no 
doubt that a realisation of the poor scientific prospects is 
actually diverting into the administrative service a certain 
amount'of latent research ability of the highest class. 

One may therefore object that the Committee is only 
recommending that the State should be a slightly higher 
bidder in the scientific labour market than heretofore, and 
that the bid is nothing like high enough. But there is a 
graver criticism than this. The Committee’s report leaves 
entirely in the air the problem of the status of the scientist 
vis-d-vis the administrator. There is no discussion of this 
question ; one is merely left to conclude from the salary scales 
that two scientists are roughly equal to one administrator. 
Whether one considers this from the point of view of funda- 
mental brainwork involved, or of real responsibility 
assumed, the conclusion appears to be false. It may be, 
on the other hand, that the Committee have recommended 
only such advancement in the status of the scientific service 
as can conveniently be granted in a time of severe financial 
stringency. In any case, one leaves the report with the 
uncomfortable reflection that the man who ultimately 
decides how many scientists go to an administrator is—the 
administrator. B. G. 


THE RIGHTS OF THE DEAD 


ENNY LIND’S only surviving son has written to the 
J Times to protest against the exhibition of a film 
bearing her name at the Empire Theatre—* a film 
which, of course,’’ he declares, ‘* could only be a travesty 
of her life and career.’’ Some time ago the production of 
The Barretts of Wimpole Street at a London theatre led to 
similar protests from the surviving relatives of Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning’s domineering father. These incidents 
raise an interesting question as to the rights of the dead in 
the world of the arts. Clearly, some rights must be conceded 
to them for at least a few years after their burial. Everyone 
would be indignant, for example, if a dramatist wrote a play 
about a statesman recently dead, in which the dead man was 
credited with all sorts of imaginatory love-affairs and was 
shown in a generally scandalous light. Even if the scandals 
were true, no one would defend this premature exposure. 
This would not, however, be due to feelings of considera- 
tion for the dead. The dead, we take for granted, are secure 
from the slings and arrows of authors. If we did not think 
so, we should apply the nil nisi bonum principle to all 
imaginative literature, fearing lest we might wound Queen 
Elizabeth in Paradise with the shaft of scandal or drag the 
spirit of Queen Anne miserably back to earth to moan 
round the wings of a theatre that libelled her. For, if the 
dead can be hurt by our representations or misrepresenta- 
tions of them, there is no means of being sure that the long- 
dead are not as susceptible in the matter as those who died 
only yesterday. Yet it is impossible to believe that Napoleon 
growls like a baited lion every time an inventive writer 
publishes a new book about his love-affairs, nor can we 
believe that Bacon wrings his hands when yet another 
author, perhaps mistakenly, charges him with baseness and 
corruption. 

It is clear that, if we wish to protect the dead, it is less 
for their own sake than for the sake of their descendants 
and relations whose feelings may be hurt by scandal or 
even by too candid a statement of the truth about them. 
There are, I agree, some men of genius who are worshipped 
to such a point that, even after a long lapse of time, when 
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the feelings of descendants need scarcely be considered, their 
adorers resent what seem to them the unholy deni- 
grations of the biographer. There are people who do not 
mind what you write about Milton but whose eyes blaze 
angrily if you give less than his due to Robert Burns. Others, 
who would allow you to tar-and-feather Coleridge without 
a protest, are stung by the faintest criticism of Shelley, as 
though he were still alive and their dearest friend. There 
are some men who remain idols for generations, even for 
centuries ; and who can bear seeing his idol broken? Possibly 
there are scholars who would resent an insult to Virgil as an 
insult to themselves, and who would strike a man who spoke 
ill of Plato. Yet, though one may protest against iconoclasm, 
one cannot deny the iconoclast the right to speak 
his mind, and he can be criticised only on the ground that 
he speaks, not for truth, but for effect, and that he has 
misjudged a great man through ignorance of human nature. 
We quarrel about the long-dead, indeed, as we quarrel 
about ideas. We may find it difficult to forgive a man for 
speaking ill of Mozart, but only as we may find it difficult to 
forgive a man who unreasonably differs from us on politics. 
If we are angry, our anger is but a kind of egotism, as nearly 
all anger in argument is. Partly, it may also be anger at 
stupidity, but what philosophic justification is there for 
becoming angry at stupidity in a human being? 

The children and descendants of men of genius, however, 
are in a different case. Cynics may tell us that family devo- 
tion is merely an extension of self-love, like patriotism. 
But we know that, as with patriotism, this is not true, or 
that, if it is true, then self-love has been altered and 
ennobled out of recognition. Hence, few people, however 
malicious, speak ill of others in presence of the others’ 
children. The subject is changed in a flash if, while a 
scandalous story is being told of a man, his son enters the 
room. It is one of the most honourable principles of civilised 
society that, if scandal is talked about a man, it must be 
talked, not only behind his back, but behind the backs of his 
entire family. This may be ascribed partly to a desire to keep 
the peace, to avoid brawls and libel actions, in a world that 
should be devoted to enjoyment, but it is due also to the 
respect we feel for the susceptibilities of a man’s near 
relations. And we feel this respect, even when the man has 
been for some time dead. We saw an example of this some 
years ago, when the author of a book of reminiscences 
repeated a ludicrously scandalous story about the private 
life of Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Gladstone was dead, but his son 
was living and resented—resented, it may be, in a fashion 
a little wrong-headed—the slur on his father’s memory. 
I confess I thought he resented it justly, and that, even 
if the story had been true, it ought not to have been pub- 
lished in Lord Gladstone’s life-time. Perhaps, however, that 
is extravagant. It is difficult to say how far it is justifiable to 
suppress the truth about a great public figure out of respect 
for the feelings of two or three of his descendants. If a 
writer on Gladstone believed him to be a hypocrite, and 
felt that he could prove his point doubly by publishing a 
scandalous story of a private misdeed, even though this 
might offend Mr. Gladstone’s relations, he could at least 
make out a plausible case for publishing the story. 

The trouble with relations is, as we know, that they would 
like to suppress everything discreditable, or apparently dis- 
creditable, about other members of the family. Queen 
Victoria would have liked to suppress the Greville diary 
because of the shocking light in which it exposed the elders 
of her family, and, if the original diary had fallen into her 
hands, she would undoubtedly have thrown it into the fire. 


The world, however, is eager to know the truth of those who 
have ruled it, and who, having relished the pleasures of 
eminence, have therefore risked its penalties. Even the 
historian, who has no element of the Peeping Tom in his 
nature wishes to discover every relevant fact about the 
character of a man who has been a king or a statesman. If 
kings and statesmen were wise, they would not object to 
the world’s knowing everything, for the world can forgive 
everything except lack of eminence. Who cares about the 
virtues and vices of George IV. now? After more than a 
hundred years we can view him impartially as a comic 
figure. The teetotaller of 1931 is not unduly distressed 
when he reads of Pitt’s being drunk in the House of 
Commons. Nelson remains the idol of clergymen after 
all that has been written about his relations with 
Lady Hamilton. Scandal, false or true, may seem, for the 
moment, like a shower of mud which will sully its object 
for ever, but few reputations disappear for long under the 
shower. Even Richard III. emerges, after several centuries, 
a better and a wiser man than he probably was. The 
important thing for a great man and a great man’s relations 
to remember is that, if only he is interesting enough, some- 
body some day will inevitably whitewash him, though he be 
black with villainy. 

To-day, the reaction against the nineteenth-century 
reticence about the recently dead has gone far in the con- 
trary direction. I do not think that, in the nineteenth 
century, newspapers would have published a serial account 
of the sensational life and death of a President of the United 
States who died, as it were, only yesterday. And other 
recent biographies of contemporaries of ours, published 
almost before their subjects were cold, suggest that the dead 
are to be allowed no rights against authors, and that they 
must expect to become a prey to biographers even before 
they become a prey to worms. I myself feel that the worms 
should be allowed the first bite and that, indeed, the worst 
should not be told of a man till the flesh has been eaten off 
his bones. Candour easily becomes a vice in literature as 
in life, and is as often the ally of insensitiveness as of truth. 
If no one wrote books but men of genius, there would be 
something to be said for candour at all costs, since genius, 
as Boswell made clear, can be candid without belittlement. 
But the candour of the ordinary writer is a peculiar kind 
of light which shows up every small disfiguring scar while 
leaving the features themselves half-obscure. 

As for the imaginative writer, it is clear that he is open 
to reproach if, beyond being candid, he deliberately 
invents unpleasant characteristics for the recently dead. I 
do not think the author of the Jenny Lind film has been 
accused of this. I understand that the charge against him 
is merely one of vulgarisation. Apparently, however, in 
regard to The Barretts of Wimpole Street, the dispute is as 
to whether the author or the Barrett relations are in the 
right as to the father’s character. Certainly, the general 
facts about the parental tyranny in the Barrett home have 
been public so long that they seemed to most of us to have 
become a part of history, and I imagine that the author 
set to work without reflecting that there might be anybody 
still living who would care in what light he interpreted them. 
To most of us, both the Barretts and Jenny Lind seem 
to belong to as distant a world as that of Disraeli, and, as 
we are not relations, we are no more opposed to their repre- 
sentation on the stage or screen than to that of Disraeli 
(though I disliked the Disraeli film on other grounds). 
Perhaps, however, it would be a good thing if the Authors’ 
Society were to issue a plea that no one should be made a 
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character in a play, film or novel until he had been dead 
a hundred years. But no sooner does one say so than one 
remembers that Dickens put recognisable portraits, even 
of living people, into his novels, and one would not like 
to have missed Mr. Micawber. Perhaps, the question, being 
one of taste, is insoluble. It may be better to leave the 
authors to write as they will. After all, they can do extra- 


ordinarily little harm. Y. Y. 


HEAVY LAND FARMING 


| HAVE been revisiting the cornlands of East Anglia of 

late to see for myself something of the conditions that 

prevail, to learn how far it is possible to reconcile the 
facts of the situation with the theories advanced by our 
rulers. It may be that the knowledge of actualities of the 
farming situation possessed by members of any Government 
is slight, but it is well to remember that they have ready 
access to the finest expert advice. So far as one can tell, our 
party politics constitute the greatest menace to agriculture, 
for truth must always be cut and twisted or stretched to fit 
programmes. To-day the Labour Party is honestly anxious 
to improve the status of the farm labourer. ‘* One of the 
main objects of the Government’s agricultural policy is to 
improve the workers’ position,’’ said Dr. Addison to repre- 
sentatives of the National Union of Agricultural Workers. 
And he went on to express his ‘* keenest possible disappoint- 
ment ”’ to find that farmers should even talk about the 
desirability of reducing wages. But over the hundred miles 
of rural England that I covered a week or so ago, talking 
with farmers who, whether in a large way or a small way, 
were all in a bad way, reduction of wages was not discussed 
at length. 

** I’m not concerned with reductions,’’ said one who farms 
a four-figure acreage, and has dropped nearly £8 an acre; 
“ T’ve had to concern myself with reducing staff. Four good 
men I couldn’t replace and don’t want to lose, have had to 
go, and one hundred and fifty acres have been laid down to 
grass.’ 

Few people realise the extent of the present crisis in arable 
farming. Farmers prophesied dangerously in the spring 
of 1929, and then came one of the heaviest crops on record, 
the best harvest, in some parts, for more than twenty years. 
Abundance atoned for low prices. It may be that the yield 
was too much for land that no longer receives adequate 
dressings. With sulphate of ammonia and calcium cyana- 
mide costing over £9 per ton, superphosphate over £8, and 
nitrate of soda rather more than £9, it follows that in times 
such as these, Mother Earth, like all who labour on it, must 
go short. Her remonstrance in 1930 took the form of a low 
yield. 

Going carefully into the question of costs of production, 
and allowing a very moderate sum for rent, or, where the 
holding belongs to the farmer, for interest and tithe, one 
finds that the all-round loss on cultivations on heavy land 
may be set down at £8 per acre. A few farmers can show a 
better result, many suffer from a worse one. They are not 
a matter of conjecture, these returns; the expert staffs of 
colleges and institutes have worked out the costs of corn 
production on all classes of land. Mr. James Wyllie, in his 
investigation into farming costs of production, carried out 
over a term of years on farms in Kent, Surrey and Sussex, 
found that the highest cost per acre of wheat, barley and 
oats, averaged about £17 5s., and the lowest about £8 8s. 
In giving a rough average of loss in the areas covered, the 
costs of arable cultivation, plus rent, or interest on capital 
and tithe, are calculated at about £11 10s., and the full 


value of the straw is added to that of the corn. The yield 
does not reach £8 10s. 


There are those who hold that farmers should regard corn 
growing as an undesirable luxury, lay down their land to 
grass, and grow milk and beef. Quite apart from the danger 
of such a programme to the agricultural worker, whose 
ranks have been thinned by the loss of nearly 30,000 men 
in little over a year, there is not a remunerative market for 
milk and beef. In the past few months the greatest of the 
combines that handles milk has had its will and forced 
reduced prices on the farming community. There is very 
little demand for Grade A milk; the tuberculin tested finds 
few customers. Surplus milk sold at very low prices may, 
for all one knows, go into cold storage and reappear in due 
course in more profitable form—stranger things have 
happened. Foreign stuff in tins comes over in bulk; one 
hears of plans maturing for a large-scale importation of 
whole milk from the Continent. Cattle raising is opposed to 
the stern competition of South America, and enormous sums 
have been lost in preparing beef for the market. 

Pig breeding is not a flourishing industry. When pork is 
high the farmer buys pigs; when the bottom is falling out 
of the market he sells for what he can get. Our bacon 
factories were working at about 40 per cent. of their 
capacity when the Pig Industry Council issued its last 
report, and the chairman of the delegates from Danish 
co-operative bacon factories, addressing the meeting in the 
spring of last year, was able to state that there would be half 
a million pigs for export as bacon every month, and the 
question before him was whether England could be relied 
on to take the whole number. We have farmers, pigs, 
factories and a market literally at our door; there can be 
nothing better than the quality of the best home-cured 
bacon. But the chairman of the Danish Union was correctly 
informed when he said ‘‘ fortunately for us the pig popula- 
tion in England and Ireland has very considerably decreased, 
so much so that there is hardly any bacon production at the 
moment, as all the pigs can be sold as fresh pork at high 
prices.”’ 

It is late in the day to point out that factory cheese and 
butter-making cannot pay; imported cheese and foreign 
butter beat us; and of the blending of foreign butter there is 
no end, so that the scales are weighted against the home 
producer. The production of fruit and vegetables provides 
as pleasant a short cut to bankruptcy as the heart of man 
can desire. 

To go through the English heavy-land countryside to-day 
is to be brought up against one or another aspect of the 
general failure. Here and there a man has balanced his 
accounts by the aid of sugar-beet growing in what threatens 
to be its last remunerative year, or by seed-growing for 
business firms, or from the exiguous sale of pedigree bull, 
ram or pig. But the standard of living has fallen so low 
that I could name men who were accustomed to fill their 
house for week-end shooting and are at present without a 
game licence, others who hunted twice a week and haven’t 
a horse to-day other than the plough teams. 

With the end of the present disastrous harvest, of which 
the yield has been small and the labour great, farmers have 
really been compelled, in many parts, to reduce their staff. 
In the next two or three months some of those I have met 
will be holding on to see if relief be forthcoming. Failing a 
plan that affords hope, it is their avowed intention to 
discharge more men before the season of spring sowing, and 
to lay more land down to grass. There is no threat here, 
and the suggestion that the move is political cannot be 
entertained by any man who has experience of actual con- 
ditions. There are farms—I know a few—where the farmer 
cannot draw an agricultural labourer’s wage, has not done 
so for more than one year in the past four. 
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There is ample evidence forthcoming to prove that the 
crisis is real. In the past few months a six hundred acre 
farm of first-class corn land, with sound buildings, has been 
sold for £2,000 in a part of the country well known to me. 
Other holdings have been on offer at less than £5 per acre. 
A farmer known to the writer recently offered one hundred 
acres of sound land, with good buildings, free of charge until 
times improve, to any competent man who would under- 
take to cultivate and keep it in good heart. The offer failed 
to find acceptance. 

I have always felt that the interests of the public need safe- 
guarding against the farmer as well as the middleman, since 
all are out to make what they can without any special 
regard for the consumer’s feelings or pocket. But just now 
the farmer has a real grievance, and one that is far more 
serious than most people imagine. It must be admitted that 
his costs of production have gone up enormously; wages 
are 120 per cent. above the immediate pre-war level, if we 
take into consideration the half-holiday and the overtime 
price associated with it. No decent person would like to see 
those wages reduced, but the effect of the rise is beyond 
question. On the other hand, the percentage increase in the 
prices of agricultural produce is less than 40 per cent. over 
pre-war. This year wheat stands lower than it did in 1913, 
barley is up by 3 per cent., oats is actually 6 per cent. under, 
potatoes are 9 per cent. under. Fat cattle are 34 per cent. 
up, but the pre-war and present prices of beef testify to the 
enormous profits that the butchers have been making. It is 
a matter of very simple calculation to show how long a man 
who bought his farm on the strength of the Corn 
Production Act and mortgaged it to bankers, can hope to 
hold out while conditions are as they are. Mcreover, it is 
common knowledge that if the banks could foreclose they 
would do so, because, between shipping companies, drapery 
concerns and multiple stores, they have been having a 
difficult time, and are forced to-day to decline to aid sound 
commercial undertakings. 

To most of us who are trying to look at the situation fairly 
and squarely, it would appear that the season for palliatives 
has passed, and that some great agreed endeavour that will 
not be left to parties but will represent the State is called 
for in the next few months. Failing such an endeavour, 
much more of the English countryside will cease to be 
productive when the time for spring sowing arrives. The 
increase in production of milk will lead to lower prices for the 


farmer if not for the housewife. eS Baim! 


Correspondence 
THE CHRISTIAN SOCIALIST CRUSADE 


To the Editor of THe New StTaTEsMAN. 


Sir,—Mr. Dunnico, having been actively associated with 
the fortunes of the Christian Socialist League founded so 
many years ago by the late Dr. Clifford and others, is 
entitled to his opinion that such movements ‘‘ do more harm 
than good,’ but he has not favoured us with the evidence; 
and some of us who can claim as long and as active an 
experience in similar movements have been confirmed in the 
opposite view, and can heartily welcome and associate our- 
selves with this new crusade, born of the new conditions of 
our day. An effort which has already drawn the heavy fire 
of the Times newspaper is at least not negligible, and 
justifies this discussion. 

Of course, those who claim to have a specific message are 
always open to the suspicion of “‘ Pharisaism,’’ and we must 
try to avoid it; but even at the risk of being misunderstood 
we must bear witness to the truth as we see it. I think that 
a glance at the list of names attached to the crusade 
manifesto will assure any candid mind that it is not sup- 
ported by ‘‘ weak-kneed persons and superior parliamentary 
candidates ”’ only, if at all, but by many whose Socialism is 


quite as robust and well attested as that of Mr. Dunnico 
himself. 


It is clear that Mr. Dunnico has not fully understood the 
purport of the crusade message. We are convinced that our 
Christianity is a safeguard against some of the errors which 
constantly menace the Socialist movement from within, but 
we do not claim greater sincerity than the non-Christian 
Socialist. In most European countries a large public has yet 
to be persuaded that Christianity and Socialism are com- 
patible; here it is happily not necessary to argue that thesis, 
and we are making a more radical claim. We do not impugn 
the ‘‘honour”’ of the Christian who has not accepted 
Socialism, but we do not stand upon the doctrine of ‘‘ com- 
patibility,’’? because it is no mere accident that we are 
Christian and Socialist; we see an organic connection. We 
believe, in short, that at this juncture in the history of 
Western civilisation, a full understanding and acceptance of 
Christianity involves Socialism; that a Christianity which 
rejects Socialism is emasculated and sterile, and a Socialism 
which. rejects Christianity will end in disillusion and reaction. 

This is, perhaps, the answer to Mr. Dunnico’s rhetorical 
question. It is conceivable that we may be mistaken; and if 
Liberals or Conservatives can support a similar claim for the 
religious necessity of their political views we shall be glad 
to hear them. We are content that the Christian gospel shall 
be the touchstone.—Yours, etc., 

87 Herongate Road, E.12. 

January. 18th. 


Frep HuGHEs 
(Chairman of the Society of 
: Socialist Christians). 


THE PLESS CASE 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Roughly in the middle of fast spring the Prince of 
Pless, the owner of large coal mines in Upper Silesia, received 
tax demands from the Polish authorities in respect of the 
five years 1925, 1926, 1927, 1928 and 1929, aggregating some 
15 million zloty, or say roughly £400,000. These demands 
were additional to claims for taxes already made and met 
in respect of the years 1927 and 1929, when a profit was 
declared. In the three other years, 1925, 1926 and 1928, the 
Pless concern made a loss. 

The facts of the case, and the Polish tax law involved, 
were submitted to two French international lawyers, one of 
whom was Monsieur Edgar Allix, professor in the Faculty 
of Law in the University of Paris, one of the French members 
of the Dawes Committee, and a French alternative delegate 
on the Young Committee. 

Professor Allix, in an opinion dated November 25th, 1930, 
draws the following conclusions in regard to the Polish 
demands: 

(1) The proceedings of the Polish taxation officers with 
regard to the Prince of Pless are irregular. 

(2) The methods by which additional income tax has 
been demanded have been illegal and violate definite 
articles of the Polish income tax law. 

(3) The manifest abuses committed by the taxation 
officials; the haste with which they undertook the 
simultaneous revision of five years’ tax declarations ‘‘ with 
a view to being in a position to claim simultaneously five 
additional sums and crush the taxpayer beneath the weight 
of a debt which he could not pay off within the legal time 
limits in view of its enormous size’; the severity of the 
measures of coercion employed; the refusal to grant any 
postponements to the Prince, even though such postpone- 
ments would not have compromised the interests of the 
Polish Treasury; and the systematic rejection of all of the 
proposals of the Prince of Pless with a view of establishing 
a scale of payments prove: 

‘* (a) That the income tax law has been turned aside 
from its fiscal objectives by the Polish authorities and 
employed for political ends with the object of achieving 
indirectly the expropriation of the properties of a Polish 
subject who, regarded as a political adversary, was 
judged to be undesirable in Upper Silesia. 

** (b) That in acting in this fashion, the Polish autho- 
rities applied towards the Prince of Pless a discrimina- 
tory treatment in that it utilised its fiscal powers in his 
regard with a different objective than that which they 
employed towards other taxpayers.”’ 

Yours, etc., 
JUSTITIA. 


THE ENGLISH SUNDAY 


To the Editor of THE NEw SraTEsMAN. 


Sir,—There is a phase of this question which persistently 
comes home to one in the presence of Christian championship 
of orthodox Sunday observance as an antidote to week-day 
atmosphere and influence upon life and character. It is easy 
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to agree that, as things are, an antidote and a strong one Is 
desirable. Ask grey-headed people how many successful 
Christian men they have known who have risen in the 
character-making sphere whilst rising in the commercial 
sphere, and you will probably get, as I have done, many 
times a kind of zero and saddening answer. Upon effective 
psychological analysis, if such were possible, I believe it 
would be found to be much the same with the serving classes 
as with the master classes. Only the extra strong can stand 
up unscathed against the easy and usual demoralisation of a 
competitive atmosphere breathed from thirty to eighty hours 
per week. ; 

“Sunday observance’ for a few hours is too weak a 
medicine for so serious a case, and the churches at any rate 
need to settle down to doing their bit towards putting the 
Monday to Saturday life upon a plane that will be morally 
helpful because morally healthy. 

Mr. MacDonald’s frequent reminder that the nation’s great 
need is that life be put upon a service basis in place of a 
basis of exploitation is sound science as well as good ethics; 
and may it not be regarded—the long view taken into 
account—as belonging to the realm of the imperative? 

Yours, etc., 
ONE OF THE OVER-TRAINED IN BELIEF. 


MR. KEYNES ON SPENDING 


To the Editor of THz New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Housewives were told over the wireless by Mr. J. M. 
Keynes the other night to spend in order to cure unemploy- 
ment. 

Should he not have added ‘‘on home _ products ’’? 
Mr. W. Banfield, the bakers’ secretary, wrote to you the 
other day, for example, about the huge quantity of flour 
imported into this country. Were each inhabitant of this 
country, following Mr. Keynes’s advice, to eat an extra slice 
of bread a day, of what avail would that be to our millers 
unless the bread were made from flour milled by them instead 
of by the foreign millers? 

The same argument applies to other things which house- 
wives buy.—Yours, etc., 

House of Commons. E. A. Taytor. 

January 16th. 


HOLLYWOOD’S TABOOS 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—May I, as an English author who did ‘‘ two years’ 
hard ” in Hollywood, endeavour to enlighten Richard Sunne 
on Hollywood verbal taboos? He inquires why ‘“‘ Aw, nuts,”’ 
should be considered vulgar. ‘‘Nuts,’’ had, I believe, as slang 
originally an anatomical significance, ‘‘ Aw, nuts,’’ meaning, 
as its equivalent in English would, ‘‘ damn nonsense! ’’? The 
physiological significance has, however, been thinned in use, 
and “‘ to be nuts on ”’ something means to be, as we should 
say, mad about something. Similarly, ‘‘ nutty” has 
become the equivalent of the English ‘‘ balmy,’’ so that I 
have heard a quite respectable American virgin state of an 
erratic acquaintance, ‘‘ Why, X is nuttier than a walnut 
tree.” But movie-magnates have tender consciences—about 
the less essential. They are also singularly literal-minded. 

With regard to the prohibited export to England of 
“Craps, lousy, bum,” etc., I can afford the following notes. 
In some divisions of the B.E.F. ‘‘ to do a crap ”’ meant to 
defecate. Consequently “‘ Craps! ’”? meant much the same 
as “ Aw, nuts,’’ does to the movie-magnate, save that the 
tone is one rather of pure disgust than of hearty dissent. 

_ Precise significance in slang thins out much more quickly 
in the United States than with us, because the language for 
a variety of geographical, ethnic and sociological reasons is 
more fluid than (say) Southern English. ‘‘ Lousy ”’ implies 
for us reference to a particular parasite. Our utmost 
extension of the word does not stretch beyond such use as 

Button up your coat; the course is lousy with pick- 
pockets.” In the United States anything that happens at 
the moment to be considered an unnecessary nuisance, from 
a visiting Englishman to a presidential election, can be 

lousy.”” Of late the notion of the “ unnecessary ” has 
tended to drop out, and almost anything can be lousy—I 

ave even heard a native heretic roundly curse ‘‘ these lousy 
States.” Richard Sunne’s perplexity over ‘ bum ” perplexes 
me. Never shall I forget my surprise at my first New York 
dance, when on inquiring of my pretty partner—aged 
eighteen—why she seemed so depressed she replied, “ Spent 
the afternoon at the darnedest bum show ever ”*; that is, she 
had been to an entertainment which. failed to entertain. But 

bum ”’—said to be derived from the German bummber and 
to have acquired Civil War associations with cooking—is 
noun, verb and adverb besides adjective. A ‘‘ bum” is a 


9 





loafer and more specifically a tramp. ‘‘ To bum ”’ is to loaf. 
A man can “ bum his eats,’”’ that is beg his meals. Making 
a habit of so doing he can be said to be ‘‘ on the bum.” 
From which it will be seen that the word is more often used 
in the United States than in this country. ‘‘ Buzzard,” I 
confess, puzzles me. On the few occasions I heard it in 
Hollywood it had a predatory significance. This is interest- 
ing, since a ‘‘ buzzer”’ in English underworld cant is (or 
was) a pickpocket. Perhaps Hollywood has become confused 
and cannot tell a hawk from a handsaw. The turkey- 
buzzard, however, is a bird familiar—at least in schoolbooks 
—to many Americans. Of this bird’s habits, predatory or 
other, I know nothing. ‘‘ Punk” in American means “ no 
good,”’ and is so used, I take it, in extension of our Eliza- 
bethan use: a strumpet (liable to inflame—in every sense). 
This significance is not, however, entirely lost in the United 
States. Among hobos (tramps) a ‘‘ punk ’’—according to 
Nels Anderson’s admirable sociological work The Hobo—is a 
hobo’s youthful male companion and apparently in most 
cases his catamite. In A.E.F. slang ‘‘ punk ”’ signified bread. 

In conclusion I may state that, were we making films for 
the United States, a list on these lines might well be 
necessary. For instance, with us to be ‘ knocked up” 
indicates a slight indisposition such as may fall to the lot of 
either man or woman. In the United States it means to 
be pregnant. Similarly, more than one slang phrase used 
in English with regard to salary has in the United States a 
very definite and technical significance in the popular jargon 
of the ars amoris.—Yours, etc., 

Winchelsea. 

January 17th. 


REAR LAMPS FOR BICYCLES 


To the Editor of THe New StTaTEesMAN. 


Srr,—Your correspondent ‘“ Searchlight,’’ of Birmingham, 
has acted for the public good by urging that cyclists:should 
be compelled to carry rear lamps. 

When he says, however, that cyclists are ‘‘ lax ’’ about 
their reflectors he is under-estimating the case. I took a 
census of cyclists I passed the other day, and I found that 
about 25 per cent. of them were not carrying reflectors at 
all! The police do not seem to trouble much about them, 
the reason, perhaps, being that without headlights the 
absence of a reflector cannot be detected. 

Cyclists would not be able to evade the law in the same 
way if they were compelled to carry lamps. I am surprised 
that the otherwise excellent Road Traffic Act has overlooked 
this point; but it is never too late to mend.—Yours, etc., 


Aberfoyle, VALERIE SPENCE. 
Barnt Green, Worcs. 


January 20th. 


Rosert NICHOLS. 


Miscellany 


TANTIb Y TOWERS 
N DELIGHTFUL entertainment sometimes gives the 


critic very little to say. Tantivy Towers is an 

exhilarating, very pointful light opera. I enjoyed 
my evening hugely. My only regret is that the words 
that come naturally to my pen in describing it should be 
ready-made clichés. The words are witty, and run with 
that easiness which costs so much labour, and Mr. A. P. 
Herbert never spares. It is as topical in its way as Iolanthe 
was and its satire is both playful and shrewd. 

It is written from beginning to end in verse designed 
for singing, and the only criticism I have to make of the 
collaboration of musician and comic poet is that occasionally 
the tunes to which the words are set are not the kind which 
make it easy to hear them. But whether this impression 
was due to my seat in the auditorium or in certain cases 
to the enunciation of the singers, or to the composer, 
I cannot tell. I only know that I was very glad to take 
advantage of the intervals between the acts to read the 
text, for the libretto is so entertaining that one regrets 
having missed a word of it. 

The theme is the contrast and clash between sporting 
Philistia*or “ the County ” and Art or Chelsea. The County 

* 


first visits“ artistic? Bohemia and then Bohemia visits the 
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County. The acting is admirable. Mr. Dennis Arundell 


in the part of Charles, Viscount Harkaway, is especially 
good; but it is almost unfair to single him out for special 
praise as his performance is so nearly approached by those 
of Hugh Heather the tenor (Mr. Trefor Jones), the Earl of 
Tantivy (Mr. Roy Russell), and Captain Bareback (Mr. 
Harvey Braban). From the point of view of acting, the 
women characters—there are only three of them, Jenny 
the cubist painter (Miss Olive Evers), Lady Ann Harkaway 
(Miss Barbara Fraser), and Lady Tantivy (Miss Doris 
Woodall)—are less striking, though the Countess fills 
perfectly her part and that of “‘ Jenny ” is very well filled. 
Miss Fraser as Lady Ann has a more difficult task. Her 
performance was spirited enough, but I found it more 
difficult to hear the words of her songs than any of the 
others. One peculiarity of Tantivy Towers is that it is 
the only light modern opera which I have seen in which 
one waits with impatient interest to know what is going 
to happen and how the lovers will ultimately pair off. 

The scene opens on a rollicking party in Hugh Heather’s 
Chelsea studio. His birthday is being celebrated and the 
guests are in fancy dress or Bohemian costume. Enter 
Charles, Viscount Harkaway, in “ faultless evening dress.” 
His first song defines him : 


Charles. Let no one take me for an artist ! 
For Yorkshire’s the Shire I reside in, 
And there I have fun with the smartest 
At huntin’ and shootin’ and ridin’. 
My love of the country’s abidin’, 
And Nature I’m always salutin’, 
For when I’m not shootin’ or ridin’ 
I’m huntin’ or fishin’ or shootin’. 
Well, a chap must do somethin’, I always tell chaps, 
For if a chap doesn’t a chap will collapse, 
And a chap keeps as fit as a chap could be wishin’ 
As long as there’s huntin’ and shootin’ and fishin’. 
Then, taking a look round at Jenny’s pictures on the 
he indulges in a little art criticism : 
Charles. Well, look at these pictures, well, I mean to say 
I don’t know about Art and all that, 
But I know what I like and I tell you, Miss Jay. 
I don’t like young women so flat. 
I don’t seem to care 
For heliotrope hair 
And arms of that colour and size, 
And I do not believe 
That the daughters of Eve 
Have such very triangular thighs. 
All. Ha, Ha! Ha, Ha! 
Such very triangular thighs. 


Charles. Was Sheba the Queen, who made Solomon gape, 
A collection of parallel lines ? 
Was Juliet just an elliptical shape 
With a few geometrical signs? 
Paint peonies green 
And I see what you mean, 
Paint eyes like an ostrich’s eggs, 
But is it the case 
That the girls of our race 
Have such very triangular legs ? 
All. Ha, Ha! Ha, Ha! 
Such very triangular legs ! 


wall, 


His sister Ann, who has been enjoying herself somewhere 
on the premises, falls in love with Hugh Heather, hitherto 
attached to Jenny, and the Earl and Countess arrive at an 


embarrassing moment. While the Countess inspects 
Bohemia the Earl discusses it in a delightfully amusing 


song : 


It is a very curious fact 

That those who write or paint or act, 
Compose or etch, 
Or seulp or sketch, \ 

Or practise things like pottery, 
Have not got a conscience like us, 
Are frankly not monogamous ; 

Their moral tone 
Is all their own, 
Their love-affairs a lottery. 


He invites Jenny down to paint his favourite horse, while the 
Countess attempts to hook Hugh Heather for a week-end 
party. 





‘us all the time. 


Act II. shows the great Hall of Tantivy Towers at dinner 
before the Hunt Ball. The men are in scarlet coats. Ann, 
by the by, is already engaged to Captain Bareback, the 
Master of the Hounds. The dinner is an admirable scene, 
and the song-speeches first-rate. After it, and before the 
Ball, some entertainers arrive, among them Mr. Heather 
in disguise, who has come down in pursuit of Ann. His 
identity is discovered and the Countess who has a mind 
to him herself is overjoyed: 

The Countess. Scorn not the rich, impetuous boy ! 

We have our uses, and be sure 
It is almost our only joy 

To entertain the worthy poor. 

Seven things for breakfast, 
Very often more, 
Four and twenty bathrooms, 
A ghost on every floor ! 
Let poets choose a place 
In attic or in steerage, 
Believe me, there’s a case 
For living with the peerage. 
There was a touch of Gilbert in her effusive wooing of the 
tenor, and Mr. Trefor Jones acted embarrassed aversion 
amusingly. Ann and Hugh are rapturously delighted with 
each other, and Captain Bareback is extremely jealous. 
Hugh Heather sings “ John Peel” with great spirit, but 
Bareback is resolved to put him to the test by offering him 
a mount for to-morrow’s hunt. Hugh is a humanitarian 
and sees only the brutality of sport, and the curtain drops 
on his passionate song describing how he once saw a fox 
killed, which is drowned in the uproar of all the guests 
galloping to the strains of “ John Peel.” 

The last act is every bit as good as the other two. The 
dénouement is brought about by Hugh Heather shooting 
the fox when the hounds are in full cry after him. East is 
Kast and West is West, County County and Chelsea Chelsea. 


.And finally Ann pairs off with Bareback and Hugh with 


Jenny. There is truth to human nature in the satire and 


in spite of the amusing grotesqueness of all the characters 
they bear a real relation to life : 


O did you never kiss 
A captivating Miss, 
When Prudence told you not ? 
I do not like this fellow much 
But I love him quite a lot. 
Ann sings with a view to conciliating her father when she 
thinks she wants to marry Hugh. To which the Earl 
her father replies : 
Yes, child, it’s very true, 
A casual nymph or two 
Did touch the fatal spot, 
And though I did not like them much 
I loved them quite a lot. 
But don’t be hasty to condemn— 
I never, never married them. 


Tantivy Towers is stirring and gay. Mr. Herbert has 
succeeded in being fair to both worlds in spite of amusing 
Perhaps, however, the satire on Horseback 
Hall is a little more heart-felt. 

Desmonp MacCartuy. 


AN ENGLISH LIGHT OPERA 


N all opera the words are important but the situations 
are even more important. In comic opera the words 
are of greater importance than in tragic opera, because 

musie needs no aid from words when it comes to expressing 
the most subtle, the most sensitive and the most tragic 
feelings. Humour is not altogether intellectual, and English 
writers are familiar with the distinction made in our 
language between humour and wit ; but even humour is more 
accessible in words than in music, while verbal wit hardly 
has a parallel in music. The successful collaboration of poet 
and musician is extraordinarily difficult, and the more 
evenly the collaborators share in the work the more difficult 
it becomes. A musician of genius can make a success of an 
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indifferent libretto, and perhaps (though this is less frequent) 
a superb libretto could carry off indifferent music, but a 
combination of nearly equal talents, such as Gilbert and 
Sullivan, seems to be the rarest of all. 

The new light opera, Tantivy Towers, just produced at the 
Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, will be, I prophesy, an 
immense success, because the first essential, a well- 
constructed plot, has been provided by Mr. A. P. Herbert, 
and the other necessary elements are not lacking. The drama 
has a cumulative effect, and what begins as little more than 
a cabaret ‘* rag,’’ rather oid-fashioned in tone, ends as a 
vigorous piece of drama rather in the style of the better 
kind of play produced at the Haymarket Theatre. Now it is 
curious that the music keeps in key with the libretto. 
Mr. Herbert is at his weakest (strangely enough!) when 
dealing with art and at his strongest when his subject is 
sport or social conventions or philistine prejudices or 
snobbisms. And the compuser, Mr. Thomas F. Dunhill, is 
equally unhappy in the first act. Indeed, Mr. Dunhill’s 
overture raised in me the gloomiest forebodings, which, 
happily, were not fulfilled. In fact, if I had not known that 
something good might be expected of Mr. Herbert, I should 
have reached for my hat after the overture and made a rapid 
exit. Mr. Dunhill is a well-known musician who has written 
a great deal of chamber music that is not remarkable for 
anything more than an eclectic competence, but his over- 
ture was so feeble that it was surprising to find him capable 
of several good songs of a conventional character and of 
writing such an admirable piece as the Orpheus and Hercules 
trio in the third act. Mr. Dunhill can also compose a good 
concerted finale, and he takes the opportunities Mr. Herbert 
gives him and makes good use of them. In fact, one has only 
to compare the music of Tantivy Towers with that of Bitter 
Sweet to become instantly aware of the immensely superior 
musicianship of Mr. Dunhill to that of Mr. Noel Coward 
and those, if any, who assisted Mr. Coward in the scoring of 
his music. 

It is comparatively easy to set to music such verses as 
Charles’s opening song, ‘* Let no one take me for an artist ! ”’ 
because all that is needed and all that is possible is to give 
the right rhythmic accentuation with a very small range of 
tone. But Captain Bareback’s song in the second act, 
“ Ride Straight ! ’? needed a freer and more melodic treat- 
ment, and here Mr. Dunhill was wholly successful. Music 
is a most flexible and expressive medium for mood, and the 
ironic intention of Mr. Herbert’s : 

Ride straight ! 
Ride hard ! 
And be a white man! 
was reflected admirably in the music. 

The success of Tantivy Towers is due finally to its happy 
poise. In light opera, or any form of comedy, this poise is 
usually got by a sacrifice of reality all round. It does not 
matter how much is sacrificed provided the sacrifice is not 
apparent on the surface. Nevertheless, although poise is the 
deciding factor, the greater the truth the better the work. 
In minor works there is little truth, but in major works 
a great deal, and by “ truth ’’ I mean truth of feeling as well 
as of perception. What Tantivy Towers is weak in is truth 
of feeling. Mr. Herbert is rot impartial (and let me say 
“ poise ’? has nothing to do with impartiality !), he is on the 
side of his Bohemian tenor in the matter of fox-hunting, and 
his bias is visible. He has given expression to this feeling in 
the verses which conclude the second act, but his colleague 
has failed him here, for this song does not move us. Now, 
the most moving song in the whole opera—most moving 
because it has most truth of expression—is not composed by 
Mr. Dunhill nor written by Mr. Herbert. It is “ John 
Peel.” The rapturous and spontaneous applause which 


greeted this song (well sung by Mr. Trefor Jones) shows that 
the audience felt this too, and I mention this fact to indicate 
to Mr. Herbert and Mr. Dunhill where the weakness of 
their work lies so that they may guard against it in future 
collaborations. 

A further illuminating reflection may be found in the fact 
that in a work in which fox-hunters are ridiculed the most 
human and touching expression is to be found in a fox- 
hunter’s song. Of course, beauty of this kind is not what 
Mr. Herbert’s audience looks for, but a great writer must 
give audiences more than they expect from him and a 
musician above all must piovide this element. It is this 
element which keeps Mozart’s comic operas alive when 
dozens of the bright works of his contemporaries have gone 
into oblivion. This utmost beauty can only be born of 
genuine passion, and so far the only passion Mr. Herbert 
reveals in this work is the passion for putting both sides of a 
question as far as he sees it. This is not a real passion ; but 
a clash of genuine sympathy was evoked in the last act, and 
with this the musician had much to do, for he gave life to 
the hunting song and chorus that play a chief part in it. 
The clash of sex did the rest, and the opera closed 
brilliantly. W. J. TURNER. 


AMERICAN SLANG 


TRAMPDOM AND THE UNDERWORLD. 


N the December issue of The American Mercury, 
I Mr. James P. Burke of Chicago gives a glossary of 
** the slanguage of the racketeer.’”’? It is an interesting 
vocabulary, though somewhat specialist. A very much 
fuller, more general, and certainly interesting list has, in 
manuscript form, recently come into my hands—American 
Tramp and Underworld Slang, compiled and edited by 
Mr. Godfrey Irwin, an American journalist. Having spent 
a considerable amount of time in the company of Mr. Irwin, 
having passed many, many hours with his manuscript, and 
being myself a student, in a modest way, of cant, slang 
and colloquial speech, I here sketch the main points made or 
implied by the author and cite a few of the 2,000 entries in 
his glossary. Mr. Irwin has had “ more than twenty years’ 
experience as a tramp on the railroads, roads and tramp 
steamers of the United States, Canada, Mexico and Central 
America, and in Central American waters ’’ and, as a 
** newspaper man,’’ he has been in very close contact with 
the underworld of the cities. 

The slang of the American underworld and of American 
trampdom is grossly misunderstood by those who do not live 
in those very exclusive circles. Writers of fiction dealing 
with these two classes of society, classes that often merge, 
are responsible for many mistaken opinions. Even the 
novelists concerned with possible situations and more or less 
probable persons, novelists that, like Packard, Coe and 
Edgar Wallace, are enjoyed by the very people that they 
describe, fall frequently into error ; their technical skill does 
not encourage them to keep strictly to the actual lingo of 
trampdom and the underworld. 

It is much rather the tramp than the criminal who propa- 
gates this slang, although it is extremely difficult, except in 
specific terms and phrases, to differentiate the slang of the 
tramp, who is ‘* more or less law-abiding,’’ from that of 
the dyed-in-the-wool criminal. Not only do the tramps and 
the criminals intermix, but the army, the navy, the ordinary 
sailor, and the immigrant contribute largely to the capital 
of slangdom. Even misunderstood words and phrases add 
to the general stock. 

But while the gangster is increasing in both power and 
numbers, the tramp appears to be showing the initial signs 
of obsolescence. The American tramps used to be chiefly 
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those veterans of the Civil War who failed to get work or 
who were reluctant to return to the more humdrum joys of 
peace. After a while many street urchins and youths, 
attracted by the picturesque “ soldiers’ tales,”’ joined the 
veterans. But “‘ forced employment during the world war, 
naval and military service, and the increase in criminal 
activities since the war have all had their part in lessening 
the tramp population.’’ There is, however, small likelihood 
of this slang ever becoming the general heritage of the 
American race. 

Heritage of another kind is very marked : approximately 
one-quarter of the slang terms in Mr. Irwin’s glossary 
(which I have every reason to believe to be thoroughly 
representative and laudably comprehensive) have parallels 
in current English slang or antecedents in either the thieves’ 
cant of the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
or the less esoteric slang of the eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries. 

But the glossary itself is more illuminating than the 
numerous generalisations that one could make. In the space 
available, only a few examples can be given. The social 
value of such a “ dictionary ’’ appears from the entry at 
** racket,’ to take an instance almost at random : 

Racket. Originally an entertainment or a ball, especially one 


given by a semi-political or a “social” club. iy 


Any “ graft,” or 
type of criminal activity. The word was popular with the old-time 


safe-blowers, and is now very generally used. Doubtless its present 
application to the major and the minor extortions so common in 
the United States is due to the practice of political ‘ heelers ” 
or “toughs” in taking tickets for the ‘* racket” (original sense) 
and forcing small shop-keepers to buy them on pain of bodily harm 
or destruction of their goods. The word covers every illegal or 
criminal activity, from the mildest and almost imperceptible 
blackmail to the extensive liquor- and drug-selling syndicates 
and the bands of blackmailers and kidnappers so frequent to-day. 

Drink and Prohibition call forth some particularly 
forcible comments, but most of the entries are too long for 
quotation. Smoke, which is a cheap and often poisonous 
liquor that, since Prohibition, has constantly been served 
in ‘* shock joints,’’ is derived from shellac or certain other 
commercial alcohols or solvents, or even distilled from 
garbage ; it is named because, when water is added, it turns 
cloudy if not actually smoky. We learn that some of the 
alternative names for intoxicant liquor are rot gut, alki, 
lush, third rail. 

The drug-taking so prevalent in the United States since 
the introduction of Prohibition is responsible for many of 
the terms in recent and current slang. A Junker is the usual 
name of a drug-addict, though dope-fiend is the more 
common in ordinary ‘‘ respectable ”’ slang; in the under- 
world, the other terms most frequently used are dope, junk 
hound, hypo and snow bird. Junker comes, obviously, from 
junk, which, we learn, has, from the normal meaning of 
** anything worthless,’’ been restricted to narcotic drugs : 
cocaine, opium, and their derivatives yen shee, morphine, 
heroin, laudanum, paregoric. The note that follows is so 
significant that I feel bound to quote it in full : 

Morphine, a derivative of opium, is the drug most commonly 
used, although cocaine is also popular with a great number of addicts, 
as is heroin, an acetyl derivative of morphine. This last is an 
anodyne and a sedative when properly administered, as well as the 
most powerful of habit-forming drugs: it is this which causes so 
much of the crime in America to-day, the addict not only stealing 
and killing to obtain the money necessary to purchase his drug, 
but losing much of his native sense and caution when under the spell 
of the drug or when desperately in need of a dose or “ shot.” 
Opium itself is no longer used so commonly as before, since it requires 
an elaborate and often expensive smoking-outfit as well as a 
secluded room where doors and windows may be sealed to prevent 
the escape of the tell-tale odour. 

Of the terms associated especially with the underworld, 
stool, squealer, frame-up and on the spot are familiar to 
most readers of modern fiction. Yet, despite the popularity 
of Mr. Edgar Wallace’s play, how many persons really 
know the full connotation of on the spot? It was originally 


a railway phrase indicating a truck or van set on a side track 
or alongside a platform; ‘‘ spotted ”’ there for loading or 
unloading. The underworld adopted it. Thus a person js 
placed “* on the spot ’’ when he is lured to any given place 
that he may there be shot or bombed to death, or when he 
is ** framed ”? by his former confederates or accomplices so 
that he is convicted of a capital crime, or, again, when he 
is deliberately endangered in some other and expectedly 
fatal way. In brief, then, the phrase means “‘ in danger ” 
or ‘* marked down to be murdered.”’ 

The criminal of trampdom is the yegg. At first this word 
designated any man too old or cowardly, too cautious or 
too wise, to risk crime in the cities; hence, a tramp thief. 
The tramp proper is he who ‘* wanders but never works.” 
The hobo belongs to the race, but not to the fraternity, of 
tramps; the bum is also only a near-tramp, for he does not 
tramp any more than he can help. Mr. Irwin, without dis- 
closing the identity of this evidently knowledgeable fellow, 
says that, according to “‘ an experienced hobo,”’ the differ- 
ence is this : ‘* Bums loafs and sits. Tramps loafs and walks. 
But a hobo moves and works—and he’s clean! ”’ The 
periodic camps of tramps and hoboes are known as jungles, 
their favourite food is mulligan, a stew of varying ingredients 
with a meat base. 

Certain words are entertaining, but not, like those just 
mentioned, so much for their social connotations as for 
their precise denotations or for their etymology. Among 
the former are clean, which means out of funds, penniless, 
i.e. free or clean of that which defiles, ‘ filthy lucre,’’ but 
perhaps merely an American contraction of clean broke. 
Lace curtains are long and voluminous whiskers, sometimes 
called wind-tormentors. We have all heard, perhaps too 
often heard, of necking, which, however, means in the under- 
world no more than to stare at, to watch closely, the word 
coming from rubber neck, that priceless Americanism for one 
so inquisitive that he stares until his neck is stretched. 

A quaint etymological interest attaches to numerous words 
in the vocabulary of the American tramps and criminals, but 
only six can be mentioned here. Limey is an Englishman : 
in the days before steam the English ships served out lime- 
juice to prevent scurvy; at that time the term was used in 
profound scorn by the envious American sailors; now it is 
a perfectly neutral word. A magazine is a six months’ im- 
prisonment, this being the time required by one of the 
unlettered to read this type of periodical. To pineapple is 
to bomb or to dynamite, from the pineapple (a bomb) so 
much used by gangster, extortioner, and the police. A 
shave-tail was originally a mule; mules newly received into 
the army had their tails cropped ; the term was seized by the 
ribald ‘* ranker ”’ to designate a second lieutenant; since 
the war shave-tail denotes one who, none too capable, is yet 
anxious to exercise his authority. A meestle is a dog; 
** taken from the gypsy,” says Mr. Irwin, “ and very old 
indeed, though seldom heard among the younger tramps 
and criminals.”’ It is probably a corruption of either 
messan (as in Robert Burns) or messet (a provincial form 
of the same word), or a confusion or both; the original 
meaning was lap-dog, and as used by Burns, Scott, and 
other writers it does indeed imply some connection with 
gypsies. Jerry has been adopted from Cockney slang. 
Signifying to suspect or to perceive, a trick or deception, 
it is a synonym of tumble or tumble to, and the key is this : 
in Cockney rhyming slang ‘‘ to tumble ”’ was expressed by 
jerrycummumble or Jerry the humble, and (as China, a 
mate, a pal, is short for China plate) the rhyming-slang term 
was shortened to jerry. In the lowest slang, in fact, there 


are many curious developments such as that of China and 
jerry; subtlety occasionally crops up in a very odd form. 
Eric PARTRIDGE. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


R. RAYSOR of the University of Nebraska has put 
M all lovers of Shakespeare and Coleridge under 
his debt by his fine edition of Coleridge’s 
Shakespearean Criticism (Constable, 2 vols., £2 2s.). Here 
we have, for the first time in one book, not only the correct 
text of the famous lectures, but reports on them, contem- 
porary notes on their reception, and historical comment in 
the shape of advertisements and letters of the time. A book 
of this kind is the more heartily welcome as it marks, I hope, 
a definite departure from the old-type American prize essay. 
Mr. Raysor’s work has been made possible by the leisure 
given through the winning of different prize fellowships; 
how good it is that he should use his leisure in a work of 
patient and genuine scholarship instead of in the writing of 
a useless and costive essay on The Poetry of Eliza Cook 
Considered in Relation to the Chartist Movement and the 
Alteration in the Poor Law Subsequent to the Publication of 
“ Oliver Twist.’? Mr. Raysor’s editorial matter is sound and 
unpretentious; he has not the occasional brilliance of 
Mr. J. L. Lowes, but his part of the work is always readable, 
and often fascinating in its shrewd admixture of criticism 
and history. 
* * * 

It cannot be questioned that Coleridge, as Mr. Raysor 
says, had a very great influence on Shakespeare’s fame. His 
lectures, full of echoes of Schlegel, mark the beginning of 
Shakespeare’s sure international fame. Up to the begin- 
ning of last century Shakespeare was still essentially an 
English poet. Voltaire could land on that great bulk, 
shrilly proclaim that he was stinging, and fly away to be 
admired by some of the crowd but without marking Shake- 
speare. Is there any other author in the world’s history 
to whom denigratory criticism has always been a help? No 
one really thinks the worse of Shakespeare for anything that 
Voltaire or Mr. Shaw wrote about him; we do not perhaps 
any longer echo Arnold’s ‘* Others abide our question— 
thou art free,’? but we do say that the more questions that 
are asked the clearer it is that Shakespeare can answer them. 
Man as he is of the theatre, and of his own time, we yet feel 
to-day that he can make his own rules—that he can, while 
most flagrantly and consciously disturbing standards that 
should be kept, force us to accept new standards. Most early 
criticism of Shakespeare, however well-intentioned and 
whether friendly or inimical, was essentially futile because it 
judged him as if he were an author of the scholastic 
renascence. He will not be bound to any style or to any 
rule, not because he is careless, but because he himself will 
make new rules. The liker he seems to his contemporaries, 
the more unlike essentially he appears. He is not—no artist 
is—outside criticism ; but he forced on the world the making 
of a new kind of criticism. Of this kind Schlegel and 
Coleridge were not the precursors, but the chief exponents. 
There can be no doubt that in the making of that criticism 
the romantic movement ultimately, if only temporarily, 
justified itself against the classicists. 

* * * 

Yet Shakespeare was never reduced by Coleridge to the 
position of a supporter of the romantic movement, nor of 
any movement; nor, indeed, would this be possible for any 
critic with imaginative sympathy. As Mr. Raysor points 
out, even his earliest and severest critics felt that in spite 
of his technical audacities, his grave ignoring of what was 
seemly in the making of plays, he could not even by the 
most rigid standards be classed as a bungler. And in thinking 
in this way they really testified to their conviction that 
Shakespeare, odd as it seemed, embarrassing as it was to 


admit, was not of any movement, was not susceptible to the 
rules which they applied to others, and would like to have 
applied to him. Coleridge is the crown of the critical school 
that sought to examine the method of Shakespeare, to 
understand his rebelliousness, his carelessness, the power 
with which he enlarged the boundaries of dramatic art. 
The most vital and disturbing departure from the classical 
idea of drama made by the Shakespearean play was, I 
suppose, the intrusion of comic scenes and characters into 
history and tragedy. There could not be a wider gulf 
between two examples of the same kind of art than there 
is between Perse and Henry V.; while the comic scenes in 
Hamlet and Macbeth would have astonished a Greek 
audience. That they would also have shocked and outraged 
the audience or the dramatist, I am not so sure. No graver 
mistake has ever been made in criticism than the ascription 
to the great classic authors of a conscious adherence to the 
rules which critics have deduced from their masterpieces. We 
cannot say that the Shakespearean drama would have 
horrified ASschylus; he might have welcomed it. There is 
no necessary quarrel between Shakespearean and A‘schylean 
tragedy—and they are admittedly the highest examples of 
their different kinds; they are quite simply different modes 
of dramatic art, and one of the greatest services done by 
Coleridge to our criticism was to force the world to admit 
that two modes of art, apparently profoundly opposed, may 
be equally legitimate. 
* * * 

Mr. Raysor points out truly that Coleridge’s defence of 
tragi-comedy is made from principle rather than from any 
affection for the form. 


Coleridge had some sympathy with this dislike of tragi-comedy, 
like many modern critics who do not hesitate to confess their 
opinions on the subject, except in regard to Shakespeare. To a 
less degree, he had the same temperamental difliculty in this case 
as in defending Shakespeare’s unscrupulous punning and humorous 
vulgarity. He was never at home in interpreting the comic and 
treated even Falstaff rather heavily and unsympathetically. Indeed, 
he gave very little attention in his lectures to any of the comedies 
except The Tempest, which generally preserves the serious mood of 
lyrical romanticism. 


The last phrase illustrates Mr. Raysor’s weakness as a 
critic. He is a little too fond of categories. A Shakespearean 
criticism which uses them except as the merest conveniences 
is bound to come to grief. It was no accident that even 
when he wrote sonnets Shakespeare abandoned the proper 
traditional sonnet form. He is the great exception, even to his 
own rules. The Tempest may be said, if you like, to have 
moods of lyric, moods of romance (so, by the way, has 
Othello and The Merchant of Venice, two plays scarcely 
more unlike each other than each is unlike The Tempest), 
but—Caliban, the opening wreck, Stephano, Trinculo, and 
the rest? What Coleridge said about Shakespeare’s style 
can be applied without absurdity to every aspect of his 
work. 


At first sight Shakespeare and his contemporary dramatists seem 
to write in styles much alike; nothing so easy as to fall into that of 
Massinger and the others; whilst no one has ever yet produced 
one scene conceived and expressed in the Shakespearean idiom. 
I suppose it is because Shakespeare is universal, and, in fact, has 
no manner; just as you can so much more readily copy a picture 
than Nature herself. 


The great tragi-comedies are to be defended not because 
they are, as Mr. Raysor says, ‘‘ naturalistic,’’ but because 
they transcend both classical purity and the “* naturalism ”’ 
of Boccaccio or Chaucer. There is hardly a character, there 
is no play, of Shakespeare which has not as a background 
the philosophy which sees men as at once sublime and ridicu- 
lous, the philosophy of Catholic humanism that has its 
magnificent expression in the great prose of Hamlet’s speech 
on Man. His the theatre not of fate, nor of caprice, but of 
that strange world in which predestination and human will 
are in continual conflict, continual accord. 

RICHARD SUNNE. 
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NEW NOVELS 
Rachel Moon. By Lorna Rea. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
Poor Caroline. By Winirrep Ho.rrsy. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
Po’ Buckra. By G. M. Suetsy and 8S. G. Stoney. Gollancz, 
7s. 6d. 
Morning Tide. By Nem Gunn. Porpoise Press. 7s. 6d. 
After War. By Lupwic Renn. Secker. 7s. 6d. 
The Dogs. By Ivan Nazuivin. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


Had I actually had my ear applied to a keyhole I could 
not feel much more of an eavesdropper than I do after 
reading two of these books. The first is an exposure of an 
egotistical instinct so effectually disguised as a selfless one 
that I cannot but think that the egotist was entitled to her 
deception. The successor to Sia Mrs. Greenes is a brilliant 
and vivid piece of work, in which a girl’s predilection for 
sacrifice comes under the author’s penetrating eye. But 
Mrs. Rea’s story suffers a little from her own restraint in 
depicting her egoist. The decision of Rachel Moon to devote 
herself, in spite of available nurses, to her mother who is 
struck with. paralysis of brain and body, is so little unreason- 
able as to enlist the reader’s sympathy, and he is therefore 
the less inclined to believe in the morbid intensity which 
leads her to abnegate her marriage. It is true there are 
early hints of a self-centred strain in Rachel’s otherwise 
attractive nature: a precisely right note of youthful egotism 
and envy is struck when she gauges the effect on her 
younger sister of their mother’s illness, to compare it with 
the effect on herself. ‘‘ She put up a hand and resentfully 
touched her own rounded cheek, which she knew was still 
rosy with health. It wasn’t fair that she should show so 
little traces of her night of agony in the train. Why should 
Perdita look so much more ill and wan than she? ”’ In the 
midst of her labours Rachel falls in love; and Mrs. Rea, 
really happier in describing charm than in exaggerating 
morbidity, draws so beautiful a picture of her love-making, 
and invests her, in Clive’s passion, with such a natural glory 
and happiness, that the gradual repudiation of Clive and 
marriage is a hard end to fit on to that beginning. I am not 
sure whether greatly to admire Mrs. Rea’s tolerant restraint 
in allowing the obsessed girl to be yet so humane, so com- 
passionate, so delightful in her young passion for her lover, 
or on the other hand to rate her soundly for not making 
Rachel’s cruel dismissal of Clive more credible by giving her 
a more detestable character. Repellent details of the 
mother’s illness are described—not, surprisingly enough, to 
justify Rachel’s compassion, but to prove its fatuousness. 
Altogether, the case against her is too nearly to her credit. 

The other clever piece of exposure of which the reader is 
the almost unwilling witness is that of poor Caroline. 
Miss Caroline Denton-Smyth is an elderly spinster interested 
in ‘‘ movements,”’ who obtains the post of secretary to the 
Christian Cinema Company. The interested motives of the 
promoters of the company are described in a separate study 
of each one of them; but what the story mainly exposes is 
the folly and pathos of the company’s secretary. Whether 
poor Caroline is fumbling among her beads and chains for 
her lorgnette, or gloating over an “‘ inquiry ”’ as over a love- 
letter, or labouring with an intensity that only fanaticism 
could maintain, or saying at the end of her futile, starved 
existence: ‘‘ When you come to think of it, I’ve had a very 
remarkable life,’’ there she is, pinned to the page, equally 
absurd, seeking her salvation in the ‘‘ movement ”’ world, 
and showing up the inefficacy of that world by her acceptance 
in it. 

The keynote of Po’ Buckra, an American story, is given in 
Aunt ’Mericky’s summary to Barty Grunson of his situa- 
tion as he begins to leave childhood behind him. He must 
decide whether to be black or white; his torture under various 
ostracisms and exclusions has forced the decision. ‘* Since 
you was little,’? his Aunt ’Mericky addresses him, ‘‘ what 
I’ve been tellin’ to myself is, any time you like you could 
jes’ be a nigger an’ enjiy yo’self.’”’ For herself there was no 
travelling in white men’s cars and feeling like dirt under 
white men’s feet; she preferred to go in the car where she 
could be gratified to know herself whiter than most who were 
there. But to Barty it was open to go away and leave the 


contaminating surroundings of his childhood and decide to 
be white—even though his father had always rolled his eyes 
‘* wid de pure scare every time one o’ his chillen was born 
lessn it be as black as de back ob de chimney.’ Barty, 
therefore, leaving his slovenly home, steers a course which 
bids fair to land him safely established a white man, only to 
be rejected by a girl he loves and prevented from getting 
out to France in the Great War by the epithet “‘ nigger,” 
uttered by an enemy of his past, finding its mark in him, 
The reader is to suppose him now inwardly beaten and 
afraid, or else his deterioration and viciousness under the 
good fortune that next befalls him will be difficult to reconcile 
with his original decency and ambition. The war being 
over, he obtains employment with a woman, Judith 
Beaufain, who is struggling to keep up the tradition of her 
ancient family on a large estate that yields only loss. The 
marriage that follows with the proud and harassed woman 
seems to promise the stabilisation of Barty, and for his wife 
an invaluable strong arm. But from the moment of his 
marriage Barty does everything wrong. In his dealings with 
the nigger-folk on the plantation he forgets the old advice of 
his aunt to treat a nigger well. ‘‘ Yo’ pappy and de like o’ 
him don’t care to treat ’em decent for fear people will t’ink 
dey is kin and kind.”’ He is oblivious of the interests of his 
wife, and instead of ploughing and planting for her, creates 
feuds, distils whisky and drinks it, and generally brings 
disgrace on her name, until the realisation is forced upon 
her that the man she married in ignorance to save her 
property is actually a ‘‘ mongrel with the curse of mongrels 
—laziness, cruelty, viciousness.’’ This book states the 
problem, and states it moreover in two moods (pardonable, 
surely, in a work by two authors?). For whether Barty’s 
downfall is due to innate viciousness, or to the fear of race- 
oppression that hounds his footsteps, is not decided, either 
explanation being assumed to be the correct one. Though 
the authors of this readable book develop their story on 
somewhat conventional lines, they have that kind of 
familiarity with their subject which makes stray items of 
enlightenment interest the reader on many a page. 

Morning Tide tells the story of furious seas and of salmon- 
poaching in a Caithness fishing-village as they were witnessed 
by the boy Hugh on three different mornings—and incident- 
ally unbares the secrecies of the boy’s youth and sensitive- 
ness. Mr. Neil Gunn throws the glamour of a delicate, 
entranced observation on the family life of some fisher-folk; 
and even the contending of Hugh’s two sisters for the love of 
one man is an opportunity to disclose a sensitive beauty of 
character. A very different version of mankind is to be 
found in After War. Ludwig Renn follows up his former 
book with a detailed statistical report of post-war experiences. 
The armies return to Germany to find themselves regarded 
as reactionaries by the working-classes, who are now all 
Social Democrats. Machine guns are set in the corridors of 
the soldiers’ trains against possible attacks. The new views 
soon spread to the army, but after a short struggle the 
officers regain the authority which is theirs by long tradi- 
tion. Renn, with many others, finds no prospect of work 
after demobilisation, and joins the army of the Social Demo- 
cratic State. Here he soon finds the soldiers’ delegates spend 
hours in futile discussion, and the incompetent officers are 
chiefly interested in their own comfort and advancement. 
He joins the Security Police, only to find it is virtually an 
army to be used against the people. It will be seen that 
these are home-affairs, but they are of world interest. The 
honest record ends with a bare announcement of the author’s 
finding his way to communism. 

The fact that it is from the dog population that the chief 
characters of Ivan Nazhivin’s book are drawn, and that 
prince and hunter and herdsman and peasant play minor 
parts, far from modifies the reader’s participation in the 
tense breathless suspense and beauty of the Russian hunts- 
man’s world of nature. Man and dog creeping by dark 
hillocks and pools of snow and forest and flooded river 
transport the reader to that vast remote landscape from 
which huntsman and fisherman must carry away unforget- 
table beauty with their prey. The sporting and breeding 


and vagrant dogs of many delicately-written pages become 
the dogs of war and massacre—and there are disclosed worlds 
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within worlds of disaster. 
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LAW AND THE PLAIN MAN 


In Quest of Justice. By Craup Muuins. Murray. 12s. 

The general public takes the law for granted: interests 
which are sufficiently conscious, organised, and aggrieved can 
generally get a hearing from Parliament; otherwise com- 
plaints, even when uttered in strong terms from the bench 
by His Majesty’s judges, and directed at whole branches of 
our haphazard laws, fall on deaf ears. Who has given a 
second thought to the law of husband and wife since 
Mr. Justice Hill commented on its peculiarities? The 
ordinary man is no more concerned with the law than he is 
with surgery; the subject is unpleasant, and he prefers to 
suppose that if the necessity should unhappily arise com- 
petent treatment at a reasonable cost awaits him in the 
background. Even in the ranks of those who alone are 
familiar with the working of the system, the legislative 
mind, the habit of testing the common institutions of our 
everyday law by the standards of good government, is less 
common than might be supposed. Nevertheless it is difficult 
to admit that our legal system is a matter for national self- 
satisfaction; in substance it is often the outcome of accident, 
or of reasoning long forgotten and antiquated; in form it is so 
tangled and portentous as to be inaccessible to the judgment 
of educated men. Of one thing there can be no doubt, and 
that is that our law has in the past, and will, unless it is 
amended, continue in the future, to place us at a disadvan- 
tage compared with foreign nations, and to offer a serious 
obstacle to the spread of English trade and influence in the 
rest of the world. Its merits, however great, are ineffective, 
so long as they cannot be easily demonstrated and under- 
stood. With these reflections in our minds we can only give 
a warm welcome to Mr. Mullins’s gallant attempt to revive 
public interest in the cause of law-reform. His two main 
topics are the cost of litigation, and our excessive reliance 
upon the accidents of litigation for the ascertainment of the 
law. 

The subject of the cost of litigation has recently been 
brought prominently to the attention of the non-litigious 
public and of the authorities by the action of the London 
Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Mullins contributes some new 
and striking illustrations. He mentions a recent case of a 
claim for £40,000 against underwriters which. was taken to 
the House of Lords, in which the taxed costs of one side only 
amounted to £89,000. In another case between a corpora- 
tion and a colliery company, in which, it is true, the trial 
lasted fifty-eight days, the costs incurred by the company 
were about £77,000. Mr. Mullins protests, by the way, 
against the not uncommon prejudice that anyone who is 
unwise enough to go to law has only himself to thank if he is 
ruined; as he justly observes, one litigant in every two is 
brought into court by the King’s writ. As a remedy for the 
expense of litigation Mr. Mullins suggests the simplication of 
the preparatory procedure before trial. The difficulty about 
all such suggestions lies in the fact that the main object of 
our present procedure is to preserve the ideal of the ‘‘ day in 
court,’’ the public pitched battle, on the merits, in open 
court, which is inadequately secured by the cheaper justice 
of other countries. 

But more novel and not less impressive is Mr. Mullins’s 
criticism of our practice of trusting to the accidents of 
litigation, and to the pugnacity and resources of private 
litigants, for the settlement of open questions in the law. 
“Tt is a strange, and yet a very English, anomaly that in 
this country, the home of parliamentary institutions, parlia- 
ment has never systematically performed what is the obvious 
and elementary duty that it owes to the people—namely, to 
provide the law that governs them in their relations to each 
other.” And unfortunately judge-made law often turns out 
not to be law at all, being subsequently overruled by a higher 
court. Here is a simple example. In 1832 the Court of 
Queen’s Bench decided that Parliament, in authorising the 
construction of a railway, must be held to have legalised the 
natural consequences, among others that horses and way- 
farers should be alarmed by the ‘ divers loud explosions, 
shocks, and noises’? made by locomotives. In 1860 the same 
principle was applied to deprive a Mr. Vaughan of the 
damages which had been awarded to him by a jury in respect 
of the burning of his wood, ignited by sparks from an engine. 


But in 1880 it was held by the Court of Queen’s Bench. that 
both these cases had been wrongly decided. As our author 
remarks, “‘ one cannot help wondering how many people 
whose property was injured failed to be compensated in the 
years between 1832 and 1880.’’ And there was nothing in 
the system to prevent the House of Lords from deciding, in 
1900 say, that the old cases were right after all. A contem- 
porary example is furnished by the fact that while the Court 
of Criminal Appeal has recently held that for a trade associa- 
tion to demand a sum of money as ransom for not putting 
an offender on the black list is criminal blackmail, the Court 
of Appeal has held that this proceeding is lawful. Only the 
House of Lords can say which is right. It is a fairly common 
opinion of lawyers that rules laid down under fire, so to 
speak, that is to say when a concrete case has arisen for 
decision, are better than rules devised a priori. It seems 
possible that this is a superstition. Bentham thought so, 
and Sir Henry Maine thought so; and cases such as those 
cited encourage scepticism. 

Is it, or is it not, worth while giving thought to the 
rationalisation of the law? Has not the monster grown 
beyond all human powers to tame it? It is certain that if 
the task is to be attempted, it will require other machinery 
than any now available. And it will require an awakening 
of public opinion. To this first necessity Mr. Mullins has 
made a most valuable contribution, which is the more to be 
admired in that for a practising barrister, in mid-career, to 
call in questjon the divinity of things as they are is an act 
of public spirit. In Quest of Justice is cautious and diplo- 
matic in tone; this is no fault in a work of propaganda, 
though graver language than Mr. Mullins has thought it 
becoming to use would not, it may be thought, have been 
extravagant. This is a very good and a readable book; it 
will easily be understood by non-lawyers; and it is to be 
hoped that it will reach a wide public. M. S. Amos. 


MESOPOTAMIA 


Loyalties— Mesopotamia, 1914-1917. 


By Lt.-Col. Sir ARNoLD 
WILSON. 


Oxford University Press. 25s. 

The Mesopotamian war was our Sicilian expedition. There 
is a strip of Tigris terrain, thirty miles from Kut to Sheikh 
Saad, where twenty pitched battles occurred, many being 
British defeats. Chitab’s Fort, Mason’s Mounds, Crofton’s 
O Pip, the Pimple, these names were once to many more 
significant than ever Piccadilly can be; memory holds such 
visions as the stormy sunset over Sannaiyat, the night before 
Maude moved across the Hai, and we remember how we lay 
awake (the earth throbbing with the guns) and wondered 
what the morning’s event would be. If there can be a 
difference of more or less in extreme wretchedness, the 
retreat from Dujaileh or Chitab’s Fort crammed with the 
Wadi wounded will perhaps make the deepest stain on 
thought’s sombre background. With all this, men recall 
the grim jesting and comradeship of that loneliest army on 
the whole wide-flung battle-line. Yet the Historic Muse has 
been careless of our story, in this copying her poetic sister; 
many ‘“‘ war-poets’’ made a reputation between 1914 and 
1918, but not one spoke of Mesopotamia, and you may search 
the anthologies without finding any hint that there was a 
campaign there. 

Now at last, in Loyalties (the title is significant) we have 
our book, in a narrative which burns with a steady flame of 
admiration and anger. The anger reaches its fiercest blaze 
when Sir Arnold Wilson recounts the story of what that 
** clean fighter, the Turk,’’ did to Townshend’s men. It is 
queer how the tradition of the Turk’s chivalry survived to the 
end of the campaign, and beyond it, to this day. A C.R.A. 
was asked in 1916 if gas had ever been used in Mesopo- 
tamia. He flashed back: ‘“‘ No. We fight cleanly on this 
front.””, When the Turks strung the bodies of two dead 
British officers on their wire opposite us, at Sannaiyat, we 
were puzzled rather than wrathful. ‘‘ It doesn’t seem like 
Abdul,”’ man after man remarked. We decided that it must 
have been the work of Arabs! When we captured Tekrit 
(November 6th, 1917) we were in the midst of a populace 
unprepossessing beyond words, and we knew perfectly well 
that in the previous year almost the worst indignities and 
cruelties of their long dragging march had been inflicted here 
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on Townshend’s men. Yet—we did nothing, except buy at 
exorbitant prices the little that the scowling folk consented 
to sell. No one desires to revive anger now. But it is well 
that we should remember what our breed have endured. 
Sir Arnold Wilson has set it down. He reveals what was not 
known before, that Commander Cowley, who took the Julnar 
to her destruction, was not killed in his ship’s capture but 
shot for alleged breach of the rules of war, an execution as 
shameful as Captain Fryatt’s. He is frank, not as many 
prefer to be, about the obscure and those who will find no 
defenders, but about men who still have power or whose 
memory has friends. He handles adequately the episode of 
sending the Julnar towards Kut, when nothing short of the 
Angel of the Lord exterminating the Turkish army as once 
he exterminated the Assyrian could have got the ship even 
halfway. This, like Townshend’s career in Kut and after— 
like the refusal to go into Dujaileh when the place was 
surprised and found almost deserted—like the negotiations 
to buy the release of the Kut garrison—is but one of the 
very numerous “ high spots ”’ in what was a veritable Andes 
of general incompetence. All in Sir Arnold Wilson’s story 
find discussion uncompromising enough to placate even the 
ghosts that still wander in the minds of the men once in 
Mesopotamia. And not discussion alone; the author is a 
master of the art of devastating quotation. From Captain 
Mousley, for example, he takes this passage, which tells how 
the Turks treated those “‘ honoured guests of the Turkish 
nation,’”” Townshend’s men, in hospital (!) at Nisibin: 

A bare strip of filthy ground ran down to the river some two 
hundred yards off. Along the wall, protected by only a few scanty 
leaves and loose grass flung over some tatti work of branches, 
through which the fierce sun streamed with unabated violence, I saw 
some human forms which no eye but one acquainted with the 
phenomenon of the trek could possibly recognise as British soldiery. 
They were wasted to wreaths of skin hanging upon a bone frame. 
For the most part, they were stark naked, except for a rag around 
their loins, their garments having been sold to buy food, bread, milk, 
and medicine. Their eyes were white with the death hue. Their 
sunken cheeks were covered with the unshaven growth of weeks. 
One had just died and two or three corpses just been removed, the 
Turkish attendant, no doubt, having heard of the approach of an 
officers’ column. But the corpses had lain there for days. 
Loyalties, however, has a value other than its worth as a 

frank narration and criticism of the Mesopotamian campaign. 
Under warfare the framework of civil administration was 
being formed. The army and the politicals were often of 
different opinions, the first seeing in the Arabs (especially 
the Marsh Arabs) only specimens of the lowest human life, 
robbers of their dead and murderers of their wounded, the 
latter regarding them as potential citizens of the British 
Empire. These diverse views were crystallised in phrases, 
the ‘‘ beastly Buddoos ”’ of the mess-tent and the “ noble 
Arabs’”’ of a once-notorious proclamation. Sir Arnold 
Wilson sees the army’s point, and accepts its very consider- 
able measure of reasonableness. But, as one who had a 
large and increasing share in making “ noble Arabs ’”’ some- 
thing more than a bitter jest, he holds (as supplementary, 
not contradictory) the political’s faith as well. He has given 
us the first account of the civil side of the Mesopotamian 
war, bringing it up to the death of General Maude. A second 
volume is to follow, carrying the story into the years of 
peaceful development that have succeeded. This volume, at 
least, must become a classic of historical narrative. 


RIVAL FIRES 
The Flame: A Piay in One Act. 


and Unwin. 3s. 6d. 

In his last two plays Mr. Austin Clarke has set himself to 
dramatise an isolated human desire. In The Son of Learning, 
which was played at the Gate Theatre in Dublin under the name 
of The Hunger Demon, his subject was the gross cravings of the 
belly. In The Flame it is a particular manifestation of feminine 
vanity. Attracta, a novice in ‘* The House of Fire’ at Kildare, 
has secretly kept her golden hair unshorn. Now, late each 
night, she lets it down, measuring it with her fingers till “‘ the 
bright balance of her hands ”’ can hold no more. The obsession 
interferes with her duty and the Flame of Brigid, untended, 
burns low in the lamp. The unease of Attracta’s soul increases with 
the growth of her hidden passion till she seeks relief by confiding 
in an aged nun. When, at length, she has confessed all openly 


By AustIn CLARKE. Allen 


and the Abbess would have her cut her curls, she is hardened 
and resists the idea that her pleasure in them is evil. Her vision 
of Absalom recurs, and she sees him cut down among the convent 
oaks : 
. . . they severed cach 

Thin strand his hanging body had uncurled 

And left the bright grain quivering. . . . 
But the conflict within her is not finished until she has prayed 
to Brigid to hide her in a fold of the blue mantle ‘ that covered 
half the plain.” An unconscious state succeeds the semi-trance, 
** There is no evil left,” says the Abbess, ‘*‘ and she will wake 
again.” 

In The Son of Learning Mr. Clarke represented hunger so 
realistically that one would have been prepared to believe he 
had starved himself for several months before beginning the play, 
Unless, however, we are going to accuse him of Attracta’s special 
vanity, we must attribute his power in this kind of portrayal 
to imagination, which enables him to give the rapt novice 
utterance : 

. . « Curl beyond curl, 

They climb in falling, and I shake them out 

To ripple and ring, because I have no comb 

To burnish what my fingers will uncrown 

At night. But see how they are turned and curved 

As capitals upon a page of gold 

And dragon-red from which the choristers 

Are reading. 
As The Son of Learning was full of gluttonous cravings, The 
Flame is full of the glory of hair, and a woman’s vanity therein. 
In thus isolating and dramatising the single passion, Austin 
Clarke takes the same way the novelist Balzac took in his 
Human Comedy; but, dissimilarly, however he isolates and 
magnifies, his pictures do not give the impression of caricature. 

In the matter of technique it is a far cry from the poetry of 
The Vengeance of Fionn and The Sword of the West to the poetry 
of these two plays. Here are no brazen mouldings of sunrise and 
sunset, no bastioning “* samphire crags, the cormorant’s screamy 
cradle,’ nor even the phoenix sits here “ upon her fiery egg,” 
yet it would go hard with us if we had to choose between their 
crystal imagery and the gorgeous seething nebul of the earlier 
poems. The vaunt of youth has, for the most part, gone out of 
this poetry, but the increment of flame-like spirit outweighs the 
loss. A passage from the new play : 

No lamp seemed there—but when the metal-workers 

Have chaliced a great jewel, is the shape 

Not conquered by the light? 
shows especially well the development in Austin Clarke’s later 
poetic technique. When the maker, as in these lines, adds the 
conceptual to his realm of the perceptual, we have surely to do 
with excellence. 


A SYMPOSIUM ON 


Dictatorship on Its Trial. 
Forst DE BATTAGLIA. 


DICTATORS 


Twenty-two essays, edited by OrTo 
Harrap. 18s. 

The authors of these essays are described in a sub-title as 
‘eminent leaders of modern thought,’ and the term is not 
misapplied. The list includes Einstein and Ludwig Bernhard; 
Vandervelde, Guglielmo Ferrero and Count Romanones; 
André Maurois and Jules Sauerwein; and fifteen others of 
standing, among whom the only Englishman is Mr. Wickham 
Steed. The editor, whose curiously cosmopolitan name 
smacks of pre-war Vienna, is a distinguished Polish historian 
and Conservative. With Mr. Winston Churchill to introduce 
the English edition, nothing is lacking to the coat of many- 
coloured authorship. 

But when one gets inside the volume, it is difficult to 
extract any coherent lead from it. The second part consists 
of essays on the existing or recent dictatorships of Europe, 
and most are quite solidly dene. But scarcely any, save 
perhaps that on King Alexander’s dictatorship in Jugoslavia, 
could for a moment be described as dispassionate. The 
stories of Mussolini, Pilsudski, and Mustapha Kemal are told 
by enthusiastic disciples; those of Lenin and Primo de Rivera 
by strong opponents; and in each case the reader gets only 
what he is early led to expect. The essays preceding thes: 


and dealing with more general topics are in much the same 
case. When for instance we see that M. Vandervelde is down 
to discuss “‘ The Socialists and Dictatorships,’’ we know, of 
course, that he is a Socialist who does not believe in dictator- 
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ship, and can be sure beforehand what his line will be. So 
too, when we see “‘ Science and Dictatorship ’”’ entrusted to 
Einstein; everyone knows that the great Jewish physicist is 
by temper and conviction a democrat. Einstein’s “‘ essay *’ 
is, in point of fact, much the shortest in the book—so short 
that one can quote the whole of it here. Thus it runs: 

A Dictatorship means muzzles all round, and consequently 

stultification. 

Science can flourish only in an atmosphere of free speech. 

Mr. Churchill in his prologue and Dr. Forst de Battaglia 
in his epilogue try to generalise about the subject as a whole. 
Mr. Churchill’s emphasis is on ‘‘ the chasm which the Great 
War has riven between the twentieth and nineteenth 
centuries,’ and he suggests that in the Victorian era dictator- 
ship stood no chance in Europe beside the prestige of British 
parliamentary institutions. But was that so? For nearly a 
third of Queen Victoria’s reign France led Europe under the 
dictatorship of Napoleon III.; and the man who compassed 
his downfall, Bismarck, was certainly no believer in parlia- 
mentary government. Dr. Forst de Battaglia’s examination 
is much longer and goes deeper. He dwells on the degree to 
which dictatorships may be regarded as the outcome of 
special circumstances in each case. And his final verdict is 
non-committal. Since dictatorship has, he says, 

been arraigned for us to pass judgment on it, it behoves us neither 
to condemn it blindly nor to praise it uncritically. Inasmuch as it 
formally breaks with law, it would be criminal for us to give everybody 
the right to do likewise by unreservedly expressing our approval of 
violence. But we have to remember that on occasion terrible 
occasions have to be faced, when an irresistible compulsion to compel 
arises, a necessity to force, and after a fresh codification of the laws 
there is no possibility of punishing the perpetrators of the deed of 
violence. 

More than one writer here quotes, in various forms, the 
saying about the line which might be drawn across Europe 
from Kovno to Bilbao, via Cracow and Florence. On the one 
side steam-power, on the other the horse; on the one side 
democracies, on the other dictatorships. Perhaps the 
essentials of the contrast might be better put, if we added: 
On the one side literate nations, on the other nations with 
vast multitudes unable to read or write. For to the working 
of democratic institutions the literacy of the electors does 
seem to be vital. At the moment, no nation where it exists 
has abandoned them; while none where it does not exist has 
retained them in free working. Between Fascist Italy and 
Bolshevik Russia, may not popular illiteracy be the real 
source of parallelism ? 


THE EARLY LAWRENCE 


Love Among the Haystacks. By D. H. Lawrence. With 
a reminiscence by Davin GARNETT. Nonesuch Press. 15s. 


There are many refreshing things about this charming 
volume of early Lawrence tales, but Mr. David Garnett’s 
reminiscence of Lawrence himself is perhaps the most delight- 
ful of them. In the summer of 1912 Mr. Garnett, spending 
some weeks alone in Munich, received a letter from his 
father Edward Garnett and a lit'le later a letter from 
Lawrence himself suggesting that he should meet the author 
of The White Peacock, who was then at Icking. ‘‘ I look 
fearfully English,’’ wrote Lawrence, ‘‘ and so I guess do you, 
so there is no need for either of us to carry the Union 
Jack.” Mr. Garnett took the light railway to Icking, and 
when the train arrived Lawrence was on the platform and 
there was certainly no need for the national flag. 

Lawrence was slight in build, with a weak, narrow chest and 
shoulders, but he was a fair height, and very light in his movements. 
This lightness gave him a sort of grace. His hair was of a colour, 
and grew in a particular way. which I have never seen except in 
English working men. It was bright mud-colour, with a streak of 
red in it, a thick mat, parted on one side. Somehow it was incredibly 
plebeian, mongrel, and underbred. No gentleman ever has hair so 
scrubby or growing in that queer way forward from the back of his 
head. His forehead was broad, but not high, his nose too short and 
lumpy, his face colourless like a red-haired man’s, his chin (he had not 
then grown a beard) altogether too large, and round like a hairpin— 
rather a Philip IT. sort of chin—and the lower lip rather red and 
moist under the scrubby toothbrush moustache. He looked like a 
mongrel terrier among a crowd of Pomeranians and Alsatians, 
English to the bone. He was the type of the plumber’s mate who 
goes back to fetch the tools, he was the weedy runt you find in every 
gang of workmen, the one who keeps the other men laughing all the 
time, who makes trouble with the boss and is saucy to the foreman, 
who gets the sack, who is “ victimised,” the cause of a strike, the 


man for whom trades unions exist, who lives on the dole, who hangs 
round the pubs, whose wife supports him, who bets on football and 
is always cheeky, cocky, and in trouble. He was the type who 
provokes the most violent class-hatred in this country : the impotent 
hatred of the upper classes for the lower. Certainly Lawrence had 
no need to carry the Union Jack. He was all this, but once you 
looked into his eyes you were completely charmed, they were so 
beautiful, and alive, dancing with gaiety. 

Garnett stayed with the Lawrences and they walked 
together over the mountains and searched for flowers. 
Lawrence had a deep and unusual. love of flowers. He was 
then writing Sons and Lovers, and it is probable that he had 
also written or was writing the stories Once and Love 
Among the Haystacks, which appear in this volume. In the 
mountains one day he and Garnett came upon a mountain 
chapel and later a hay-hut, in which they slept; eventually 
Lawrence wrote an autobiographical sketch of these events, 
dividing it, in the expectation of magazine publication, into 
two parts, A Chapel Among the Mountains and A Hay 
Hut Among the Mountains. His expectations were never 
fulfilled; editors did not want this work. But during those 
days Lawrence was light-hearted and happy. There is no 
talk here of oppression and bitterness, nor of sex war nor of 
futile anger. No attention is paid to Lawrence’s philosophy, 
and there are, best of all, no apologies for him. ‘‘ Lawrence’s 
opinions, what he called his philosophy, never affected me, 
but his values, his instinctive code of ethics, always seemed 
to me _ incontrovertible.”” And that was enough for 
Mr. Garnett. 

Of the stories themselves, Love Among the Haystacks 
itself and Once are admirable; they seem to be of the period 
of The Prussian Officer. They are written in that sharp, 
limpid, compelling manner which is in some degree evident 
from the very beginning in everything of Lawrence’s; the 
best descriptions have the brilliant strength and radiance of 
stained-glass sharply illuminated by sunshine. Once is 
comedy faintly flavoured with irony and has flashes of 
perfect Laurentian rage, and is all very entertaining and 
lively. Were the editors of twenty years ago such dull 
dogs? Or did they laugh in secret over a gentleman entering 
his mistress’s bedroom naked except for a silk-hat, and reject 
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the story in order to save the reputation of their papers? 
Doubtless they had their reasons. Love Among the Hay- 
stacks, with its exquisite descriptions, its amazing verve, its 
fierce and difficult values, must have puzzled them too. But 
for us it has a double significance. It is not simply a 
beautiful and memorable story; it is the germ of The Rain- 
bow. Meanwhile we hope that the Nonesuch Press will see 
its way to reprint the book; all lovers of Lawrence would be 
happy to see it in a cheaper and unlimited form. 


THE EARLY DAYS OF RUSKIN 
COLLEGE 


Memories of Sixty Years. By Henry SANDERSON FURNISS 

(Lord SANDERSON). Methuen. 10s. 6d. 

Lord Sanderson, one of the few peers created by the 
Labour Government, has done useful work in the world in 
spite of the cruel handicap of blindness. His description of 
his life is for this reason stimulating reading, because it 
shows how character can triumph over misfortune. Much of 
the book is not particularly interesting in itself, but it has a 
value as history for its account of Ruskin College, with 
whose fortunes the writer has been so honourably associated, 
first as tutor and later as principal. In 1907 Lord Sanderson 
became tutor and lecturer in economics, the principal being 
the stormy petrel Dennis Hird. The college had been founded 
by two Americans named Vrooman, one of whom had curious 
ideas about food: 

He had thought that people should eat only when they were 
hungry and he had bags of oatmeal and apples, loaves of bread, 
pieces of cheese, etc., put about the house so that anybody could 
help himself when he felt inclined and prepare what he liked. But 
this was not popular with the majority of the students, and they 
decided that each student should take a turn at cooking for a week. 
This did not work well, owing to the varying degrees of lack of skill 
of the temporary cooks, and Vrooman had to submit to the intro- 
duction of a professional cook. 

But if Vrooman was an eccentric person he was quite 
eclipsed by Hird. Hird first came before public notice as 
secretary of the Church of England Temperance Society. 
But the time that should have been devoted to denouncing 
drink he spent on denouncing the national debt, and the 
society did not see the point of paying for this alien pro- 
paganda. So Hird retired and was given a living by Lady 
Henry Somerset. His parochial duties left him with some 
spare energy, and he wrote a novel under the arresting title 
of A Christian with Two Wives. The hero of his novel was 
a country squire who bought two slaves in Egypt, married 
them, and brought them back to his country place. The 
neighbourhood was scandalised, and the vicar proved as 
narrow-minded as anybody else, until being obliged to visit the 
Hall on urgent business he was converted to bigamy and set 
off himself for Cairo. One of Hird’s parishioners was so 
much moved by the novel that he went off to Salt Lake City. 
This caused some scandal. Lady Henry Somerset persuaded 
Hird to resign the living and take a pension on condition 
that he wrote no more books of the kind—a condition Hird 
could not long satisfy. At this stage in his career he fell in 
with the Vroomans, and they made him principal of Ruskin. 
He lectured on sociology, his lectures being chiefly attacks on 
religion—for by this time he was a violent opponent of 
Christianity, but just as when secretary of the temperance 
society he preferred to lecture on the necessity of repudiating 
the national debt, so now that he was principal of Ruskin 
he spent long week-ends at Bletchley where he had a small 
farm. The time he spent at the college was partly used to 
warn his students against the false teaching of their 
lecturers, Lord Sanderson and Charles Buxton. Discipline 
did not exist and the students did what they liked: 

They were frequently sending deputations to the principal to 
complain of the food provided and to demand other changes in 
connection with all sorts of matters. On these occasions Hird 
would send for the rest of the staff, because, as he said, he so 
much valued our advice, and we would sometimes spend the whole 
morning arguing with the students over some quite trivial matter— 
for example, as to whether they should or should not have bananas 
for tea. A written reply would be given to the delegates to take 


back to the body of students, but the next day we generally dis- 

covered that Hird had thrown over the decision arrived at, so that 

the men usually had their own way. 

At last matters reached such a state that a joint committee 
was appointed to inquire into the state of the college, and 


this committee recommended that Hird should be asked to 
resign. Hird stipulated that he should be allowed to make 
a farewell speech: 


This was agreed to, but it was decided that a member of the 
committee should be present. However, Hird hurried back to 
Oxford and made his farewell speech before the appointed member 
of the committee arrived. It was a most masterly speech. He 
implored the students to take his departure calmly; he hoped it 
would not occur to them to make trouble with the staff, that they 
would not think of boycotting lectures, etc., etc. 


The speech was followed by what was called the Ruskin 
College strike. The strike lasted a week, and then an agree- 
ment was reached. The college was to be closed for a fort- 
night, and all the students were to be allowed to come back 
if they agreed to keep the rules and loyally support the 
objects for which the college stood. Fifteen left and thirty- 
five returned. Hird went off to start the Central Labour 
College, which had its first home in Oxford. He took with 
him a pension of £150 a year from Ruskin College, which he 
kept till his death in 1920. The committee of Ruskin College 
had been less careful than Lady Henry Somerset in defining 
the conditions on which the pension was to be enjoyed, and 
thus Hird continued to draw his pension from an institution 
which he was doing his best to injure, the courts having 
decided that he was within his legal rights. 

Lord Sanderson tells the story as one of the chief actors 
engaged in it. He acknowledges that the students had some 
ground for complaint. ‘‘ There were, no doubt, certain 
modifications and extensions of the curriculum which might 
have been made with advantage. At that time we did not 
give them nearly enough information about the Socialist and 
Labour movement, and insufficient attention was paid to 
Trade Union problems and co-operation. We hardly touched 
the history of Socialism.’’ Lord Sanderson pays a just 
tribute to Charles Buxton, whose early death was a great 
loss to many good causes. The later history of Ruskin 
College, with its new democratic constitution in 1910, is 
agreeable and encouraging reading, but it is naturally not so 
exciting as the story of its early vicissitudes. 
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VOLTAIRE 


By 


Cc. E. VULLIAMY 


Demy 8vo With Frontispiece 


ros. 6d. net 


“One of the liveliest and most fascinating books 
I have come across for a long time. It is like 
the Cornhill in James Payn’s day—‘ readable 
from cover to cover.’’’—Mr. E. E. KELLETT in 
The News Chronicle. 


“An admirable biography of that magnificent 
old fighter, Voltaire, who probably achieved 
more for liberty than any other man in the 
history of civilisation.”—Mr. CEcIL ROBERTS 
in The Sphere. 


“A very vivid impression of Voltaire’s extra- 
ordinary personality, is given in this extremely 
readable biography.” —The New Statesman. 
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KEGAN PAUL 


After Jeans, Eddington, and Whitehead 


THE NATURE OF 
LIVING MATTER 


By L. T. HOGBEN 
Professor of Social Biology in the University of London 


15s. net 

Observer: “It creates a new standard in 
scientific writing. One has to go back to 
Huxley for a specimen of this sort of polemic.” 


Spectator: “ An extremely lively discussion 
of a number of topics, ranging from religion 
and art criticism to eugenics and Darwinism. 
It is good controversy, but it is a great deal 
more. It is almost all good science and 
much of it good literature. The com- 
bination has been extremely rare since the 
days of T. H. Huxley.”—J. B. S. HALDANE. 


Week-End Review: “It is of great import- 
ance that biologists, and scientists generally, 
should know thoroughly the contents of a 
book so fundamentally concerned with their 
own activities, but it is at least as important 
that the layman should realise how much a 
scientist, who is also a clear and subtle 
thinker, may have to contribute to everyday 
philosophy.” 


KEGAN PAUL == 
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SECOND EDITION 


CAT’S 
COMPANY 


MICHAEL JOSEPH 


Illustrated by B. F. DoLBIN 
Cr. Quarto 15s. net 





“This sumptuous book will charm all cat- 
lovers.”’—Evening Standard. 


“Certainly no more charming or delightful book 
on cats can ever have been written.”—The Field. 


“A delightful guide to the manners and 
customs of man’s second, but not second-best, 
friend.’”’—Morning Post. 


“An enchanting book.”—Spectator. 


“The author is a fount of cat wisdom, 
engagingly displayed . . . a delightful book.” 
—Mr. CeciL ROBERTS in The Sphere. 


“ The biggest example yet of the new cult of 
the cat.”—Svar. 


“A delightful book.”—Mr. L. P. HARTLEY in 
The Sketch. 


“B. F. Dolbin’s illustrations are so good that 
any true dog will bark at the sight of them.” 
—Mr. S. P. B. Mats in The Daily Telegraph. 





GEOFFREY BLES 
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SECOND IMPRESSION 


PHILIPPA 


New Statesman 


‘Miss Sedgwick’s Philippa is a quartet for strings, 
and we are reminded that the most sensitive, exquisite 
and beautiful compositions have been written for 
these delicate instruments. Miss Sedgwick 
passes naturally from realism to that deeper poetic 
meaning which gives to her work its fire and intensity.” 


Morning Post: ‘Philippa, with her intuitions and 
innocences, is sheer lovely portraiture.” 


PHILIPPA 


Times Literary Supplement 

‘‘ Miss Sedgwick has taken her story out of the reach 
of the emotions and of the moral judgment. They 
were like that—this man and his daughter. And, as 
they are unfolded to us by a very sure and skilful 
hand, we forget either to care or to judge in the 
engrossing interest of watching two people who seem 
more real than most of those in the real world.” 


L. P. Hartley in the Weekend Review : “A fascinat- 
ing and absorbing book.” 


ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK 7/6 net 
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THE NATURE OF LOGIC 


A Modern Introduction to Logic. 
Methuen. 15s. 


When a subject has been studied and taught for more than 
two thousand years almost without interruption, it seems 
strange that there should still be no clear agreement about 
its nature and scope. Yet the fact remains that one cannot 
pick up a new work on logic without some mild curiosity 
about what it may contain. Miss Stebbing’s capable and 
interesting book claims on its face to be modern. At the 
same time she is no wanton iconoclast. A little hasty she 
may be in dismissing certain logicians as ‘“‘ traditional ” 
merely because they have expounded a tradition, but she 
does not regard Aristotle as imbecile, nor deny that syllogism 
is one form of inference, nor attack Mill without appre- 
ciation of the merits that partly balance his obvious faults. 
Modern, however, she is resolved to be, and her modernity 
consists in adherence to the school, conspicuously represented 
by Peano and Mr. Bertrand Russell, which virtually reduces 
mathematics to logic and would fain squeeze all the juice of 
human reasoning into a mass of symbols bewildering to 
amateurs. 

“* Logic,’”’ says Hegel, “‘ is so little merely formal, so little 
devoid of the matter necessary for real and true knowledge, 
that on the contrary its content is the only absolutely true.”’ 
Here in brief is the issue. Kant dismissed the formal or 
general logic with the remark that Aristotle had brought 
it to final perfection. Hegel was for clothing the skeleton 
with the very substance of the universe. Mill and his 
followers moved towards a distinction between the logic of 
consistency and the logic of truth, while the Pragmatists 
rejected all formalism with uncritical contempt. And now, 
with the mathematical logicians, the pendulum has swung 
right back. ‘‘ Only recently,’’ says Miss Stebbing, ‘‘ has it 
been recognised that there is a science of pure logic which is 
concerned with nothing but form.’”’ A logic of this kind is 
*‘ independent of any matter of fact to which it, may be 
applicable, and is explicable in symbols which stand, not for 
determined objects, but for any objects having certain formal 
properties.”? Side by side with this goes the doctrine that 
mathematics is pure logic, that it stands in no essential 
relation to quantity, and that, being purely deductive, it 
makes no appeal to intuition, and thus, incidentally, 
repudiates the theory of Kant. 

One curious result of this conception of logic, with its pro- 
fession of modernism, is to revive one of the oldest philoso- 
phical problems, concerning the relation of matter to form. 
Frankly, we doubt if Miss Stebbing, or even the protagonists 
of her school, have got very deep into this question. Every 
science constitutes its own subject-matter by an act of 
abstraction, and in so doing it determines the form of 
reasoning proper to itself. To say that objects have “‘ certain 
formal properties ”’ is merely to say that the ‘‘ matter ” is 
determined by definition or assumption. It is generally 
agreed, for example, that syllogism cannot be the sole form 
of reasoning, because it contemplates only certain kinds 
(perhaps only one kind) of relation. But the kinds of relation 
that make possible this or that deductive system depend 
purely on the subject-matter. Thus the common relation of 
equality is vital to mathematics but nonsense in the logic of 
syllogism, and indeed everywhere but in mathematics. An 
expression like “‘ independent of any matter of fact ”’ is 
fatally ambiguous. It may mean “ applicable to anything,” 
or (more plausibly) ‘“‘ applicable to nothing.’’ Both alterna- 
tives, however, are spurious. The forms of reasoning that 
appear to be most general are in truth the most restricted, 
as may be seen in the example of simple mathematical opera- 
tions. No one offers to add soap to charity or to multiply 
red by blue, but we delude ourselves with the belief that we 
can add sheep to sheep or multiply pence by pence. These, 
however, are merely convenient fictions. Nothing can be 


By L. S. STEBBING. 


, 


added together but units of a rigorously defined character. 
In other words, the process is applicable only to a given 
subject-matter, and of every form of reasoning the like is 
true. 

It is also more than doubtful whether the reduction of 
mathematics to purely deductive logic dissolves the alliance 
between perception and conception proclaimed by Kant. 





Kant’s essential point is that the demonstrative certainty of 
mathematics is made possible by the use of symbols, and 
would be impossible without it. Whenever mathematicians 
are prepared to dispense with symbols they will have refuted 
Kant, but before the arrival of that somewhat distant day 
they may at least find time to read him. Not Kantians alone, 
but even “ traditionalists ’’ of deeper dye, will find it not 
impossible to carry war into Miss Stebbing’s camp. Her pre- 
sentation of syllogism, for instance, as merely one example of 
** the elimination of intermediaries ’’ appears to substitute a 
mechanical dodge for intelligent appreciation of the inferen- 
tial process. Nevertheless, Miss Stebbing succeeds very well 
in her main business of expounding a certain theory of logic 


in a style intelligible to those not very far advanced in the 
subject. 


THE CREED OF A POET 


The Modern Dilemma. 
2s. 6d. 


By Hucu T’Anson Fausser. Dent, 


Most of the ideas contained in this lecture may be found 
elaborated in Mr. Fausset’s earlier essays; and the principle 
of all his poetical criticism, that which he has called else- 
where the Religion of Poetry, is here applied to solve the 
problems of modern life. This lecture, which is an extremely 
lucid summary of his view of those problems, might serve as 
a practical guide for those who find themselves bewildered by 
the complexity of the world around them, torn by conflicting 
currents or marooned on the island of some outworn creed. 

Our lack of clear-sightedness and consequently of purpose- 
fulness is perhaps one of our greatest limitations at a time 
when, of all others, the confusion of tendencies renders loss 
of direction more and more dangerous. It is hard to see our 
own age in perspective, yet it is equally hard, if we have not 
a fairly accurate idea of whence we come, to know whither 
we are going or whether it is a good thing to go there. 
Mr. Fausset, however, endeavours to give us a few bearings 
and to set our feet on a definite path. He suggests a 
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HAND-MADE 
GRAMOPHONES 


are designed by a scientist who, 
knowing music, realised the short- 
comings of the ordinary gramophone. 


They are made by hand, in small 
numbers, and sold direct from Grape 
Street to the individual customer. 
They are the finest instruments in 
the world. Their reproduction 
cannot be equalled at any price. 
They cost from twelve guineas to 
forty-five pounds. 

E MG Hand-made Gramophones 
appeal to musicians and music 
lovers. May we send you details? 


Mr. W. J. Turner said : 


*¢ For the serious music lover who wants 
a gramophone, it is the E-M'G Mark 
Xa model with the horn or nothing.” 


E M G Hand-made Gramophones Ltd. 


11 Grape Street, New Oxford Street, London, W.C.2 
(Behind Princes Theatre) (Temple Bar 6458) 
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MoM t iD BUT It is well worth your while to try 


Classic Curly Cut. It is a good 
NOT MoM EEK tobacco. It is mild, but not meek. 


It has character without complexes. The evenness of its burning 
is equalled only by the evenness of its temper ; it never gets hot or 
“heady.” Never. To most men, Classic will be a welcome change. 
Its quality is so reliable, its flavour so palatable, its price so reasonable. 


CLASSIC 


CURLY CUT TOBACCO 


2-OZ. TINS 1/8 : 1-LB. JARS 13/4 (NO CHARGE FOR THE JAR). 


SEND A POSTCARD FOR A FREE SAMPLE to the Manufactvrers : 
Cohen, Weenen & Co., Lid., 52 Commercial,.Road, London, E.1. 











SIN AND SEX 


By ROBERT BRIFFAULT 


Introduction by 


BERTRAND RUSSELL 


In the introduction Bertrand 
Russell says that this book “con- 
stitutes an able and vigorous 
attempt on the part of Mr. Briffault 
to induce his readers to base their 
ethical opinions upon something 
other than the prejudices of the 
average members of the last 
generation. . . Mr. Briffault may 
be right or may be wrong in any 
particular opinion that he expresses, 
but in one respect, and that the 
most important, he is certainly 
profoundly right, namely, that his 
appeal is to reason and not to 
prejudice.” 


7s. 6d. 
GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD 


























MESSRS. CASSELL, in conjunction with the 
FIRST EDITION CLUB, have just published 
the first number of 


| THE 
BOOK-COLLECTOR’S 
QUARTERLY 


a new journal for all who concern themselves 
with the collection, preservation, production 
and study of books. 





| With contributions from 
EDMUND BLUNDEN HAMISH MILES 
HOLBROOK JACKSON SHANE LESLIE 
A. J. A. SYMONS and others 

| 3s. net 
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Subscription per annum 12s. 6d. net, post free 
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THE NEW SALESMAN ! 


HAVE you ever thought of The New Statesman as a Salesman? 
Whether you are wanting to buy, sell, let or rent property, if there 
18 some article that you wish to buy or sell, if you are making or de- 
Sire some appointment—in these andin many other ways you will 
find the classified advertisement columns of The New Statesman 
an effective and inexpensive medium. Small prepaid advertise- 
menrs are charged at the rate of One Shilling and Ninepence per 
we per insertion. (A line averages about eleven words). One 
line should be added for Box Numbers. Substantial reductions 
are allowed for a series of insertions, details of which will be sent 
on application to the Advertisement Manager, THE NEW 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
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CRIME AS DESTINY 


By JOHANNES LANGE 
Foreword by J. B. S. HALDANE 
Described by Professor Haldane as “a masterpiece of 
scientific psychology,” this book sheds light on 
some of the deeper causes of crime as revealed by 
the observation of criminal twins. 


Illustrated 6s. 


THE STRUCTURE OF 
THOUGHT 


By LUDWIG FISCHER 
Translated by W. H. JOHNSTON 


A philosophy of philosophies which surveys human 
thought from the Pythagoreans to Driesch and 
Vaihinger. 


16s. 


THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF ART 


By C. J. DUCASSE 


A brilliant and devastating attack on current views on 
art in the course of which the author sets forth his 
own esthetic philosophy. 


I2s. 6d. 
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historical continuity in the development of the human con- 
sciousness up to the present day from the purely arbitrary 
starting-point of the MRenaissance, when _ self-conscious 
individualism began to manifest itself in the claim to 
complete intellectual freedom. Since then, he points out, we 
have been developing our intellect and our ego at the expense 
of other faculties capable of apprehending a reality beyond 
the ego. The result is a loss of equilibrium in men and 
women to-day and consequently in the whole world. We 
assert a divided personality against the world, and so long 
as this internal discord exists external harmony is impossible. 
“‘The chief problem before a sensitive mind to-day,’’ says 
Mr. Fausset, ‘‘ is to achieve an inner simplicity which will 
enable it to master the distractions of a material complexity 
unexampled in the history of the world.’’ In order to 
achieve this inner simplicity he would have us regard life as 
an art, realise that the guiding principles that govern it are 
the same as those that govern great poetry. He would have 
us develop a new consciousness, turning towards that creative 
faculty within us which he calls esthetic imagination and 
which is capable of combining all our other faculties so that 
they may co-operate in mastering a reality which lies beyond 
the reach of any group of them working independently. 

The voices of the teachers to-day are many, and we are 
grown chary of embracing new faiths too hastily. But when 
the artist, who sees life not in part but as a whole, joins the 
throng and makes his voice heard at last, we recognise in it 
an unmistakable ring of truth. Mr. Fausset brings to his 
writing not only the fine perceptions and the broad vision of 
a poet, but a clear mind capable of expressing itself clearly. 


SHORTER NOTICES 
Life and Literature in the Roman Republic. 


Cambridge University Press. 15s. 

These eight lectures are learned, lively in illustration and decisive ; 
but where sources are “ tantalisingly fragmentary,” we “ will be on 
our guard,” as the author remarks. His main thesis is that writers 
are affected by social life and their environment, and that there are 
more fruitful means of understanding their work than the study of 
points of language in a library. Thus he explains that the early drama 
of Rome owes much to contact with Sicily, where Greek plays were 
being acted, and that Plautus used a host of Greek words not only to 
suggest that the free manners he depicted were foreign, but also because 
returned soldiers had picked up many Greek phrases. He thinks that 
oratory at Rome could advance to rhetoric without the aid of Greek 
imitation, and minimises the Greek influence on Cicero. The simple 
inscription noted as “ periodic’ is some way off Cicero’s elaborate 
rhythms. Livy is regarded as more trustworthy than many scholars 
have thought him, but his account of drama in 364 B.c. is not accepted. 
We agree that legends hold an element of actuality, but should add 
oral tradition to archeology as a useful source of information. Two 
references to Horace need revision. The remarks about accent and 
quantity are notable. Readers should be told that the printing is 
American, with spellings like “‘ meager” and “ theater,’”’ and that the 
author, having already dealt with Catullus, says little about him here. 


By Guess and By God: By W.G.Carr. Hutchinson. 10s. 6d. 


The time was ripe for a rousing popular account of the doings of 
British submarines in the Great War. Lieutenant Carr has produced 
exactly the right kind of book. Though he writes rapidly, even care- 
lessly (some of his sentences are almost unintelligible), it is with such 
gusto that he sweeps his readers along with him. The picture of 
Nasmith, in the ‘‘ E-11,” coolly bobbing up in the crowded harbour 
of the Golden Horn, distributing a few torpedoes, and remaining on 
the surface under a hail of shells while he deliberately photographed 
one of his sinking victims, is drawn with admirable spirit. Many 
other submarine exploits in the Dardanelles are almost equally worthy 
of commemoration. Nor does Lieut. Carr forget that unique incident 
in the North Sea, when a British submarine met a damaged Zeppelin, 
returning from a London raid, flying near the surface like a lame 
duck. The submarine shot her down! It was like “‘ a shark catching 
an eagle.” German submarine commanders had many more oppor- 
tunities than ours, but they certainly made no better use of them. 
And it is to be observed that during all our operations in the Dardanelles, 
when Turkish sea-borne traffic was brought to a standstill, not a single 
civilian lost his life. 


By TENNEY FRANK. 


The New Spirit in the Cinema. By Hunriy Carter. Shaylor. 30s. 

Mr. Huntly Carter is the prophet of a new spirit in the cinema. He 
preaches ‘‘ the Fall and Redemption of the Cinema,” and begins with 
a long chapter in which he compares the history of film-making with 
the history of the world. He looks forward to the day when the 
Cathedral-Cinema will arise “‘ to initiate all into a new philosophy 
and religion.” What exactly this new philosophy is he does not 
explain. His book is a mass of references to the incomes of film-stars 
and the “ cinema notes” of daily newspapers. In one chapter called 
“* Actualities,” he refers 134 times to London newspapers. The new 
spirit of the cinema is apparently cabalistic. Beyond the fact that 
Mr. Carter hates Hollywood and has visited Russia, we have discovered 
little from reading his book. 
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About Motoring 
THE £100 MOTOR CAR 


ONTRARY to popular belief, the £100 motor car has 

( been a practical engineering proposition for a number 
of years. It has materialised very tardily because it 

is a positive bugbear from the commercial point of view. A 
manufacturer probably cares very little from the strictly 
technical point of view whether an item of £500 in his annual 
turnover represents the building of one £500 car or of five 
£100 cars. But as a business man he would much prefer this 
item in his accounts to represent a single £500 car. The sale 
of a single £500 car confronts him with one set of corre- 
spondence, one agent whose goodwill he must secure and 
retain, one account to collect and book, and one customer, 
who may or may not be a source of annoyance. The 
catalogue price of £500 leaves him a tolerable margin of 
profit; he can afford to reject a percentage of parts which 
differ from specification by some minute fraction of an inch; 
he can spend a modest sum on tests and adjustments, if the 
initial test of the finished car is not completely satisfactory; 
he can present a replacement or two gratis to an exacting 
customer who has no very substantial grievance, or may 
have forgotten to oil a bearing. Above all, he need not lock 
up in store any large stock of spare parts for a single quality 
chassis. But if the £500 item in his turnover represents five 
very cheap cars instead of a single quality vehicle, all the 
potential obligations are multiplied, and that by a factor 
considerably larger than five. His margin of profit per car 
is too small to admit of much indulgence being shown either 
to agent or to customer. His customers for this very in- 
expensive vehicle are drawn from the most querulous and 
inexpert class of motorist. They are people of very limited 
means, usually devoid of mechanical instinct, training or 
experience. Nor will the agent constitute such an effective 
buffer between factory and user as in the case of the £500 
car. The agent’s commission on five £100 cars may be 
identical with his rake-off on the sale of one £500 car. 
Actually, of course, it ought in strict justice to be much 
larger, as he now has five cars to serve and five clients to 
keep in a good temper, whilst the clients are drawn from a 
more troublesome class, and the cars can hardly display the 
same quality and durability. It is no exaggeration to say 
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7s. 6d. 
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THEATRE 


QUEEN’S THEATRE (Gerrard 9437.) 
Barry Jackson presents 
“THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET,” 
y Rudolf Besier 
Matinées Wednesday and Saturday at 2.30. 





Evenines at 8.15. 








LECTURES AND MEETINGS 
[SARMAMENT DEMONSTRATION in support of the 


International Declaration on World Disarmament. Queen’s 

f Hall, Langham Place, on Monday, February goth, at 8 p.m. 
Speakers: Rt. Hon. ARTHUR HENDERSON, M.P., Professor GILBERT 
Murray, and workers in the campaign abroad. In the Chair: 
Miss K. D. Courtnry. Tickets, 5s., 2s. 6d., 1s., 6d., and a few 
free—from the WoMEN’s ,|INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE, 55 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1. 








UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


A Course of Four Lectures on “Prices and Production” will be 
given by Dr. F. A. HAYEK (Director of the Austrian Institute for 
Economic Research (Konjunktur) Vienna) at the LONDON SCHOOL 
OF ECONOMICS (Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C.2.), on 
JANUARY 27th, 28th, 29th and 30th, at 5 p.m. At the first Lecture 
the Chair will be taken by Professor L. C. ROBBINS, M.A., B.Sc. 
(Professor of Economics in the University). 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
S. J. WORSLEY, Academic Registrar. 








EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W.1. 
PuBLic LECTURES AT 5.15 P.M. ’ 
A course of three lectures on ‘“‘ Problems of Modern India.” 
January 29th. ‘‘ Education.” By Sir Pxuirie Hartoc, K B.E., 
C.LE. 
February 5th. ‘‘ Indian Labour Problems.” By Lady CHATTERJEE, 
O 


February 12th. ‘“‘ The Position of Women in India.” 
BRAJLAL NEHRU. 
Admission free by ticket, on application to the Secretary, stating 
date, and sending stamped addressed envelope. 


By Mrs. 





ONWAY HALL, Red Lion Square, W.C.1. Sunday, January 25, 


at rr a.m.: Jonn A. Hopson, M.A., “ British Common Sense.” 





EXAMINATION 


EAGUE OF NATIONS—EXAMINATION for INTER- 
PRETER - TRANSLATORS and MINUTE - WRITERS, 
April 1931. Essential qualifications: (1) A good English 

style, experience in writing official documents; (2) Absolutely first- 
class literary, official and technical French; (3) Technical knowledge 
in one or two subject-matters, e.g. law, finance, medicine, plus at 
least one of the following: (4) Experience in verbal interpreting at 
conferences, etc.; (5) Experience in writing minutes of meetings 
(chiefly from French); (6) Same standard in one other foreign language 











as in French. Apply for syllabus to Secretary, Appointments 
Committee, League of Nations, Geneva, Switzerland. 
TRAVEL, HOTELS, &c. 
OURNEMOUTH, Walsall House, Private Hotel, West Cliff. 
Excellent cuisine and service. Quiet situation. Special residential terms. 


Phone 1926.—Miss L. STANLEY. 





REFORMED INNS 
170 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 
Ask for Descriptive List (2d. post free). 
P.R.H.A. Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W.1. 





ASTBOURNE. — 2 JEVINGTON GARDENS. High - class 
Vegetarian Guest House, at moderate terms. Full particulars on request.—Mrs. P. H. 
Rocers (Cookery diploma). Tel. 866. 





EEPDENE, Shanklin, I.W. 


Vegetarian Guest House. 
sunny situation. 


Warm, 
Special Terms for Winter.—Mrs. WyNNE. 





OURNEMOUTH’S FOOD REFORM GUEST HOUSE, Loughton- 


hurst, West Cliff Gardens; Best Position; all that is necessary for complete rest 
or comfortable holiday. 





ORQUAY. PEMBROKE HOTEL. 
200 yards beach. Own grounds. Sheltered. 
every home comfort. E.l. and gas-fires. 


(An English Biarritz.) 
Warm. Happy environment, with 
Winter terms from 2} gns.—FosTer. 





“'R OSEMARY,” Falmouth, two mins. sea, south aspect, would suit 


convalescent. Every attention, invalid cookery a speciality. Terms from 2¢ gus. 
Per week.—Apply Miss A. KuNESCH. 
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: Stop that Cold with ‘ 
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which rises from it. This vapour becomes stronger and < 
stronger as you inhale. You can feel it penetrating all + 
the passages of the nose and throat, fighting the germs, 
clearing the congestion, and thus making breathing easy. * 











Of Chemists, 2/- & 3/- ¥ 
N V. 56 THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. #£ 
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THIS WEEK’S ANNIVERSARY 
LIFE-BOAT SERVICES OF THE PAST : 


On January zoth, 1923, the Life-Boat at Newburgh, Aberdeenshire, rescued 
the crew of seven of the steamer “ Portlethen,’’ of Aberdeen, in a gaie 
with a heavy sea running. 

THIS WORK HAS BEEN GOING ON FOR 
106 YEARS. 

Over 620,000 lives rescued. 11 LIVES EVERY WEEK! 
YOU CAN HELP by sending your 5/- TO-DAY, 
and remembering the Life-Boats in your Will. 

They depend entirely on voluntary contributions. 

Tue Ear. or Harrowsy, Grorce F, Sues, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 22, Charing Cross Road, LONDON, W.C.2, 
































TO LET 
DEAL SUMMER SCHOOL premises available, August. 


grounds, beautiful country, Bucks. 50-60 beds. 
Advertisement Agency, 43 South Molton Street, W.1. 





Extensive 
For particulars, write “S.G.,’’ 





K ENSINGTON, NEWBURGH HOUSE, 184 CROMWELL ROAD, 

S.W.5. WESTERN 4948. Inclusive terms from 3 gns. single, 6 gns. double. 

Constant hot water. Gas-fires in all bedrooms. 

Lawn tennis club attached. Two hard courts. 
C. M. TuRNER, M.B.E. 


Good public rooms. Restaurant. 
Two minutes Earl’s Court Station.—Miss 





OMFORTABLE bed-sitting-room to let—Apply Dixon, 20 Meck- 
lenburgh Sq., W.C.r. 





EAUTIFUL HOME for one or two gentlemen, full services if 
required.—Paut, 178 High Street, Rickmansworth. 





W ( : 1. Small study-bedroom to let, woman student or profes- 
° e sional worker; 17s. 6d.—15 Heathcote St., Mecklenburgh Sq. Ter. 3822. 





RESTAURANT 


ABINA’S HALL, 122 Baker Street, close to station. Courtyard 
premises, open to the daylight. Excellent food and service. Lunches, 12 till 2.30, 
1s. 9d. Table d’hdte or 4 lacarte. Dinner, 6.30 till 8, 2s. 6d. Sundays, 12 till 3, 28. 6d. 


LITERARY 
HE NATURE CURE MAGAZINE ; Oidest of all British Health 


Periodicals. Common Sense Applied to Health Maintenance and Curative Treatment. 

1,000 cases declared hopeless, cured by Nature Methods. Current issue contains useful article 

upon Neurasthenia and Allied Disorders of the Nervous System, with other articles well 

worth perusal. This magazine saves thousands of pounds to its readers by keeping them 

versed in Health Maintenance and supplying curative advice. Price One Shilling and Six- 

nce, post free, from The British Nature Cure Association, Great Turnstile Chambers, Great 
urnstile, London, W.C.1. 




















‘TO ENSURE the regular delivery of THE NEw STATESMAN 
it is necessary for every reader either 
(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a Newsagent. 
A Postal Subscription costs :— 


One year post free - - 308. od. 
Six Months - - . 15s. od. 
Three Months _,, - . 78. 6d. 


and should be addressed to The Manager, NEw STATESMAN, 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.z. 
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that the notion of being forced by market conditions to 
produce a £100 car has been the manufacturers’ proverbial 
nightmare for many a long day. 

* * * 


There is, of course, another side to the affair. Henry Ford 
founded a colossal fortune on the manufacture and sale of a 
car which normally sold, free on rail at Detroit, in the neigh- 
bourhood of £75.. What man has done man can do; and it is 
arguable that within a couple of years several of the most 
efficient British car plants will be selling £100 cars by 
tens of thousands with great profit to themselves and great 
satisfaction to their users. Against this prophecy we must 
set the fact that England is not America. The old ‘‘ T”’ 
model Ford was one of the seven wonders of the world in its 
day; but it never won the heart of the British private user, 
and it achieved its success under conditions which have never 
obtained over here. This is clear when we read that America 
is now marketing a £40 car, and realise the sheer impossi- 
bility of building any sort of four-wheeler, however primitive, 
for such a price in this country. We shall be safe in con- 
cluding that Sir William Morris has launched his £100 Morris 
rather reluctantly, being fully aware of the drawbacks 
inherent in such a venture, but being influenced by the long 
Christmas holidays forced on so many British car factories 
by the prevailing depression in trade. He seems to have 
resolved that no matter what plants were on short time the 
Morris works should run full blast; and he seems to have 
adopted the most promising method of achieving his aims. 

* * * 


It cannot be denied that his new bantling is marvellous 
value, will sell freely, and run well. Apart from engine, 
coachwork and equipment, the little vehicle is substantially 
identical with the Morris Minor. This fact alone inspires 
great confidence, as the Minor has rapidly established itself 
in the front flight of baby cars. The economies adopted to 
transform the Minor into the £100 version are all completely 
rational, and entail no material sacrifice for an owner-driver. 
The car is less ornate, black being its predominant hue, with 
a minimum of plating. The body is an open two-seater, 
with useful all-weather top. The equipment includes all the 
absolute necessities—a screen-wiper, Triplex glass wind- 
screen, licence holder, tools, spare wheel, boot for luggage, 
electric starter, shock absorbers, and speedometer; there are 
no bumpers. In other words, a buyer need not spend a 
solitary copper to put the car on the road, for it incorporates 
all his actual needs. The engine is none the worse for being 
of the side-valve type. This may imply a slight loss in 
maximum performance, as compared with a modern over- 
head-valve type, but the car can touch fifty miles an hour 
and climbs in quite vivacious fashion. Moreover, the side- 
valve engine is still quieter and more durable than a cheap 
overhead-valve type, and is distinctly simpler to decarbonise 
and to keep in silent and efficient adjustment. The road- 
holding is really good for the weight, and the suspension is 
adequate. Brakes and springing are alike identical with the 
Minor. The running expenses will be extremely low, and 
should compare very favourably indeed with the figures for a 
powerful sidecar outfit, as the fuel consumption is in the 
neighbourhood of forty miles to the gallon, whilst the car 
type of engine and suspension wear much better than the 
comparatively naked mechanism of a motor cycle. The 
factory is compelled by the low price to refuse even the 
tiniest deviation from standard specification, and no closed 
bodies are offered on the chassis. Some of the body-building 
firms will probably list special saloon bodies for it in the next 
few months, but there is no great point in such departures, 
as the Cowley works continue to supply the o.h.v. Morris 
Minor with the familiar range of saloon bodies. 


+ * - 


Any dudgeon at this revolutionary innovation will certainly 
be confined to the trade, and will perhaps be most evident in 
the retail branches. The impecunious would-be motorist will 
welcome the car with open arms. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


WO first-class issues were advertised last week in the 

shape of £3,000,000 London Power Company 5 per 

cent. redeemable debenture stock at 100} and £500,000 
Lewis’s Investment Trust 5 per cent. guaranteed first mort- 
gage redeemable debenture stock at 983. Both were imme- 
diately over-subscribed, but the general public had little 
opportunity of applying for any of the former, although in 
the case of the smaller issue the fair method was adopted of 
advertising the prospectus one day before the list opened. 
A £7,000,000 short-term credit is being negotiated for Brazil, 


which it is believed will see that country through its imme- 
diate difficulties. The Argentine position is not yet clear, 
and while there can be no doubt as to an ultimate complete 
recovery in Argentine rails, it is to be feared that this may 
take longer than is generally anticipated, unless there should 
be an unexpected rise in the price of cereals. The Australian 
exchange goes from bad to worse, and will probably 
deteriorate still more. The Imperial Tobacco Company, pro- 
bably alarmed at the heavy fall that followed upon the 
warning utterances of the chairman of the British American 
Tobacco Company, has actually increased its dividend, 
which turns out to be 233 per cent. for the year as against 
23 per cent. for the previous year. As these distributions are 
free of income tax, and as the tax is now sixpence more, this 
increase is greater than appears on the surface. South 
African mines continue firm, and look as though they might 
go ahead at any time. That old favourite of these notes, 
Associated Provincial Picture Houses, has declared its usual 
interim dividend of 4 per cent., and this share at about 
19s. 6d., which includes the dividend, is still attractive, 
The yield on the basis of the 10 per cent. paid for the past 
few years is over 103 per cent. I understand that the 
company is doing better than ever. 
* * * 


At the annual meeting of the Burma Corporation, held in 
Rangoon last month, the report of which has now reached 
this country, the chairman, after pointing out that in present 
abnormal conditions the producer can exercise little or no 
influence on the price he has to accept, and must therefore 
direct his efforts towards the attainment of the highest degree 
of efficiency and economy, made the following remarks: 

Again, there is a considerable range of expenditure to be incurred 
by the producer over which he has little or no voice or control. I 
refer to the costs of transportation by land and sea, and in a lesser 
degree to the cost of actual marketing. I cannot help being struck 
by the fact that in many countries, including Burma’s latest rival 
in the rice trade, Italy, important reductions in the cost of railway 
transportation have been made in the interests of the export trade. 
This, I think, is a warning to the producers of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. Public opinion must be mobilised if this great 
factor of producers’ cost is not to lag behind that of our rivals in 
world trade in the process of its reduction to accord with the new 
level of commodity prices which may well emerge from the readjust- 
ment of world conditions now taking place. 
These observations are of interest in connection with the 
recently issued report of our own Royal Commission on 
Transport. 
* * * 

A short stay in the North of England, and conversations 
with business people there, give the impression that things 
are much worse there than in London. One is nearer the 
industries themselves, and if all one hears is true the banks 
must be pretty full of frozen credits. Yet one of the Man- 
chester banks, at any rate, the District Bank, is able to 
make the proud boast that it is the most liquid bank in the 
country. To the casual visitor, just as Liverpool’s principal 
industry nowadays would seem to be the building of 
cathedrals, so the greatest industrial activity visible in Man- 
chester appears to be the building of picture houses. It is 
a pity that some of this enterprise is not directed towards 
the construction of another large hotel. For its size Man- 
chester is probably the worst equipped city in Europe so far 
as hotels are concerned, for apart from the Midland Hotel 
(the prices at which certainly seem to be immune from the 
general falling tendency) there are only four others of any 
size, and although on the occasion of my visit there was 
nothing special on in Manchester, except negotiations 1n 
connection with the weavers’ trouble, I found people 
(including myself) being turned away at every one of the 
hotels. People in the cotton trade told me that in the fine- 
spinning section, which is still practically a Lancashire 
monopoly, the trouble is not international, but internal, 
competition, plus over-capitalisation. The building societies 
shops and agencies are prominently represented in the prin- 
cipal streets of the city, but stockbrokers complain that 
business is practically non-existent. In the Art Gallery I 
saw three or four unemployed looking, interestedly at Ford 
Madox Brown’s picture of ‘‘ Work,’’ and wondered if they 
appreciated the irony of the quotation written thereon: 
‘“Neither did we eat any man’s bread for nought; but 
wrought with labour and travail night and day.” I met 4 
number of ‘‘ commercials,” and was interested to note the 
change that has apparently come over this branch of trade. 
Before the war the average commercial traveller one encoun- 
tered in hotels catering for that class was a middle-aged 
man; on this occasion, with one solitary exception, each 
traveller I met was obviously nearer twenty than thirty. 
This certainly seems a case of younger men in business. 

Emm Davies. 
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COMPANY MEETING 





MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 





The ordinary general meeting of the Midland Bank, Limited, was 
held on January 21st, 1931. The Chairman, the Right Hon. R. 
McKenna, said (in part) : 

Among the outstanding economic developments of recent months 
none has given rise to so much comment as the absorption of gold by 
France and the United States. Neither of these countries has any 
desire to increase its gold stock; but it is easier to find the cause of the 
movement than to stop it. In the past few years the debtor countries, 
which in general are producers of primary commodities, have found 
it more and more difficult to provide, by sales of their products and 
new borrowings abroad, sufficient external funds to meet their current 
obligations. On the one hand, the decline in prices has seriously 
reduced the proceeds of their exports; on the other, it has become 
increasingly difficult for them to raise new external loans. America 
has shown less readiness to lend abroad than in former years, 
and France as a source of capital has been almost entirely closed to 
the foreign borrower. The other principal creditor, Great Britain, 
while continuing to lend substantial sums abroad, has had too small 
a surplus to meet all the demands for accommodation. As a result of 
these conditions the United States and France have been compelled 
to accept large quantities of gold, while two at least of the debtor 
countries have been forced off the gold standard. Maldistribution 
of gold and falling prices, inability to borrow and unwillingness to lend, 
have thus gone hand in hand in a continuous process of action and 
reaction. The gold standard has not been working as might have 
been anticipated from a study of pre-war practice, and the question 
naturally arises whether in the new conditions it is possible for central 
banks to prevent such a precipitous fall in the price level as that of 
the last eighteen months. 


PricE LEVEL STABILISATION. 


It is undeniable that one of the factors which govern the price 
level is under the control of the central bank, namely, the total quantity 
of money outstanding in the form of bank deposits and currency. 
It is equally true that the rates charged by the banks to borrowers, 
though not controlled by the central bank, tend in normal times to 
respond to its policy. There are two further monetary factors, how- 
ever, over which no definite control can be exercised by the central 
bank, although it would be too much to say that it has no influence on 
them. The first of these is the rate at which money circulates; the 
second the use to which money is put. It is a matter of common 
observation that the velocity of turnover is strongly affected by 
changes in public sentiment. Business becomes better when people 
feel better about it. The expectation of profit is the natural stimulus 
to enterprise, and without such expectation new enterprise, which 
is the foundation of business expansion, will not come into action. 

The question of the use of money is not less important than the rate 
of turnover. In America a relatively small part of the additional 
money provided by the central banks over the period 1921 to 1928 
was used in trade and industry. Much more was employed in specu- 
lation, which was notoriously carried to an extreme. Some speculation 
in commodities, securities or other capital values goes on at all times 
and fulfils a legitimate and useful function, but in this case it rose to 
wholly abnormal heights and reached a point at which the Federal 
Reserve Banks, given the existing banking structure, had no power of 
effective resistance. 

The events of the succeeding period of American history emphasise 
again the importance of factors outside the direct, effective control 
of central banks. Between 1928 and 1930 the volume of money in 
America has been approximately stable. Yet the maintenance of total 
money supplies, even though supplemented by a vast release of funds 
from speculative activity, has failed to prevent a precipitous fall in 
Prices, accompanied by disastrous trade depression. The existing 
supplies of money were immobilised to a great extent and the rate of 
turnover drastically reduced, as a result of the psychology of fear 
which developed from the stock market collapse. American monetary 
Policy failed to maintain prosperity, first, because it could not control 
the use of money, and subsequently, and as a consequence, because 
it could not persuade the public to use the money it provided. The 
British experience of recent years, though widely different from the 
American, demonstrates almost as clearly the importance of these 
uncontrolled elements in the monetary situation. It is true that we 
have not experienced in this country any riot of speculation. We 
have, however, witnessed a prolonged tendency for money to accumulate 


as time deposits with the banks, a process which has been greatly 
accentuated in the last year. 


There is still, however, another aspect of this matter. Even though 
money accumulates as time deposits and becomes idle, so far as the 
public are concerned, yet the banks make use of it, and the way in 
which they do so is shown by the movements in their earning assets. 
Here we may refer for illustration to the figures of our own bank, where 
we find that, although deposits have increased over the past year, 
advances have fallen. The decline in advances has occurred, not 
because of any change in the policy of the Bank, but solely because 
less accommodation has been demanded. For the first time for many 
years the legitimate demand for accommodation has been below what 
we have been prepared to grant. 

The non-use of money, however, need not always arise from a wide- 
spread feeling of depression; it may be at times the consequence of 
excessive saving. It has long been the custom to give an unqualified 
blessing to thrift, mainly on the grounds of personal discipline and the 
due recognition of responsibilities. Whatever blessings thrift may 
confer, however, on the individual, there are times when, judged by 
the interests of general economic welfare, it may be carried to excess. 
The subject is worth mentioning because there are indications that in 
the United States the expenditure of the American people on consump- 
tion is less than is required to keep the existing business organisation 
going, and. below what their earnings would justify. 


THE PROBLEM AND Its SOLUTION. 

Summarising the situation in all its aspects, I would ascribe the 
economic troubles of the world to three main causes. First, we are 
suffering from maldistribution of gold due to the relative inability or 
unwillingness of creditor countries to lend to debtor countries. 
Secondly, the public has not yet recovered from the reaction from the 
American stock market collapse. And thirdly, we are still feeling the 
effects of the long period of deflation in this country. In this situation 
it may be asked: From what direction can recovery be expected ? 
Low money rates, which provide an inducement to the long-term 
investment of accumulated bank deposits, will naturally help to 
stimulate industrial activity. The United States and France would 
seem to be realising more clearly the necessity of lending abroad on a 
large and continuous scale if international equilibrium is to be restored 
and maintained. Further, the policy of deflation, in the sense of 
periodic reductions of money supplies, has probably been abandoned 
in this country. It is earnestly to be hoped that under the combined 
influence of these factors the state of public sentiment will gradually 
improve. 

If monetary policy can do little in present circumstances to stimulate 
recovery by positive action, it can at any rate preserve conditions 
favourable to recovery by keeping money plentiful and cheap. The 
question arises whether catastrophes as bad as the present one might 
not be altogether avoided. True, a central bank in a creditor country 
cannot directly regulate the volume of external lending, but it can 
stimulate it by keeping internal money rates low; and, though a central 
bank has no direct influence over public psychology, we must remember 
that a depressed state of mind is initially a resultant of bad trade before 
becoming a cause of its continuance. There remain for consideration 
possible ways and means by which the central bank may be able to 
regulate the use of money. 

It has long been recognised that, in this country at any rate, the 
central bank can go far towards checking a speculative boom, parti- 
cularly in its early stages, by the use of the official discount rate, 
supported when necessary by open market policy. In America the 
bank rate instrument is more difficult to use, and it is not surprising 
that American bank rate policy proved ineffective to check the recent 
boom. The difficulties of monetary policy are, then, not wholly 
international, nor, on the other hand, can they be overcome entirely 
by individual central banks. Obviously the problem of the use of the 
world’s gold supplies is international in character, and can be dealt 
with only by co-operation among central banks. There is already 
evidence of a general willingness to co-operate, but no indication yet of 
continuous common action based upon an agreed policy. The first 
essential must be a full recognition of the imperative need of a steady 
general level of commodity prices. Trade cannot prosper while the 
world’s monetary units are subject to such wide variations in pur- 
chasing power as we have witnessed in recent years. When this fact 
has been realised, and the common policy of central banks has been 
translated into action, we may anticipate much more rapid progress in 
the field of monetary policy and a nearer approach to the time when we 
can regard our monetary system as fully abreast of our productive 
organisation. 

Mr. McKenna then dealt with the progress of the Bank during the 
past year. The report was adopted, and other ordinary business was 
transacted. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


me 


TRAINING CENTRES 





BOARD oF BOSOVCCaA tio ag. 


The Board are prepared to consider applications for appointment 
next Autumn to the post of Staff Inspector (Man) of Modern Languages 
for work in Secondary Schools. Applicants, who should preferably 
be not more than 45 years of age, will be expected to possess high 
qualifications in French and German, together with suitable teaching 
experience. 

The substantive salary attached to the post is {900—{25—{1,000, 
with a bonus addition in respect of the increased cost of living. At 
the present rate of bonus the total initial salary would be £1,087, rising 
to a maximum of £1,190. 

Applications must be made on the prescribed form and must reach 
the Board not later than midday on Wednesday, February 4th, 1931. 
Copies of the prescribed form, together with further particulars as to 
the conditions of employment, can be obtained on application in 
writing to the Secretary, Board of Education, Whitehall, London, 
S.W.1. 





BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


The Board propose to appoint shortly four H.M. Inspectors 
(Women) to fill vacancies arising in their Inspectorate next Autumn. 
For two of these posts candidates will be required to have special 
knowledge of Domestic Subjects. The remaining two vacancies are 
for work in connection with Elementary and Secondary Schools re- 
spectively. For the first of these preference may be given to candidates 
having a special knowledge of Biology and interest in rural life, and 
for the second to candidates with special qualifications in Science. In 
all cases suitable teaching experience will be looked for. 

Applications must be made on the prescribed form, and must reach 
the Board not later than midday on Wednesday, February 4th, 1931. 
Copies of the prescribed form, together with particulars as to salary 
and conditions of employment, can be obtained on application in 
writing to the Secretary, Board of Education, Whitehall, London, 
S.W.1. 

Persons who have already submitted applications for appointment 
as Inspectors under the Board need not renew their applications. 





BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

The Board propose to appoint shortly a number of H.M. Inspectors 
(Men) to fill vacancies arising in their Inspectorate next Autumn. 
These may include four vacancies for Inspectors of Elementary Schools, 
two for Inspectors of Secondary Schools (for which preference will be 
given to candidates possessing special qualifications in either Classics, 
Modern Languages, History or Geography), and three for Inspectors 
of Technical and Evening Schools (for one of which special knowledge 
of Biology and Practical Agriculture will be necessary, and for the 
others special qualifications in either Chemistry or Mining). 

Applications must be made on the prescribed form and must reach 
the Board not later than midday on Wednesday, February 4th, 1931. 
Copies of the prescribed form, together with particulars as to salary 
and conditions of employment, can be obtained on application in 
writing to the Secretary, Board of Education, Whitehall, London, 
S.W.1. 

Persons who have already submitted applications for appointment 
as Inspectors under the Board need not renew their applications. 





TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


YPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT. 
ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim or 
condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists provided. 

METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Chancery Lane 
(Holborn End), W.C.2. Tele.: Holborn 6182. 








YPEWRITING of every description undertaken by thoroughly 
experienced and highly-recommended typist. Quickness and accuracy guaranteed ; 
moderate charges.—Miss CARLIN, 16 Sherwoed Gardens, New Barking, Essex. 





UTHOR’S MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. BRooKER, 37 Belmont Road, St. Andrew’s Park, Bristol. 





PROMPT WAY TO SATISFACTION for busy Employers. 
DUPLICATING, TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, etc. 
Authors’ MSS. and Plays promptly executed. 
ALL work guaranteed proof-read and checked. 
Secretaries and all Office Staff, Temporary or Permanent. 
PROMPT SERVICE BUREAU, LIMITED. 
Conduit Street, W.r. (Mayfair 3163/4.) 





MISCELLANEOUS 
OOKPLATES FOR MODERN BOOKS.—Original exclusive de- 


signs from 2 gns.—Write OsBorNEs, Artist-engravers, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 








EAL HARRIS HOMESPUNS.—Any length cut. Patterns free 


on stating shades desired —JamES STREET TWEED Depot, 104 Stornoway, N.B. 





PROGRESSIVE Society—social, political or religious—can obtain 
part-time services of experienced secretary with London office and typist on agreed 
terms.—Box 722, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 


es 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans. 
downe Road, Bedford.—Pnncipal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained in 
this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training extends 

over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System 
Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. Fees, £165 per annum 
For prospectus, apply SECRETARY. F 





HE BEDFORD TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, 
14 The Crescent, Bedford. Recognised by the Board of Education. Principal : 
Miss MARGARET SPENCE. Students are prepared for the examinations of the Nationa] 
Froebel Union. The course of training is for 3 years. Fees with residence {94 ros. to 
£100 16s. Fees without residence £31 10s.—For particulars apply SECRETARY. 


| ig LONDON COLLEGE (University of London, E.1),— 
University Courses in Arts, Science, MEDICINE, AND ENGINEERING (Civil 
Mechanical and Electrical). Fee £22 10s. a year. Residential Halls for Men and for 
Women Students. Prospectus post free.—E. J. WiIGNALL, Registrar. 








SCHOLARSHIPS 
PLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. An open 


Scholarship of £40 per annum is offered for competition to girls over 12 and under 


14 on July 31st, 1931. Last date of entry, March 28th. Examination, May sth 
to 7th.—-Apply to the Heap Mistress. 








ANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE; DORSET. An open 
Scholarship of £50 per annum is offered to girls over 10 and under 13 on July 31st, 


1931. Last date of entry, March 14th. Examination, May 11th to 13th.—Apply 
to the HEADMISTRESs. : 





SCHOOLS 
ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, South Croydon. 


beautiful situation. 





Healthy and 
Aim of education, free development as individuals and as 
members of general community. Independent study. Special attention to health 
and physical development. Pupils prepared for the Universities. Well-qualified staf, 
Principal: Berta S. HuMPHREY. 





CHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable information and _ advice 
concerning the most suitable establishments will be given free of charge to parents 
Stating their requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality preferred, range of 

fees, etc.) to Messrs. Truman & Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
London, W.1. Telephone: Gerrard 3272 (2 lines). Publishers of ‘‘ SCHOOLS,” the most 
complete guide to schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 3d. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE SCHOOL, Colet 
Gardens, W.14 (2 mins. from Baron’s Court Station). Recognised by Board of 
Education as efficient Preparatory School. Handwork and games a special feature. 

Boys and Girls, 6-14. Kindergarten from 3. Terms moderate. Prospectus on application. 


ee WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, DOLGELLY, NORTH WALES. 
RECOGNISED BY BOARD OF EDUCATION 
Boarding, tuition, books. 


HEADMIsTRESS : Miss E. CONSTANCE NIGHTINGALE, M.A. 
Moderate inclusive fee. Individual attention. Special attention 
to health and diet. Three leaving Scholarships tenable any University. 
INEHURST, HEATHFIELD, SUSSEX. Co-educational Boarding 
School (3-12 years). Ideally situated in beautiful grounds of 26 acres. Modern 


methods, many crafts. Special attention to diet and health.—Principals : Miss M. B. 
Rei, Mrs. I. E. Lovett, v.R.A.M. 


ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 


Head Mistress; Miss Chambers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head Mistress 

of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to develop the character, 
intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the community, to encourage self- 
expression, to increase resource and initiative by practical work. The girls will be prepared 
for the Universities, the Medical Profession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, 
inclusive of Elocution, Dancing,Ccokery, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard’s Cross is 300 ft. above sea. 
level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its own grounds of 15 acres, 

















ING ARTHUR’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND BOYS.—Apply 


Miss WALKERDINE, B.A., Courtfield Gardens, S.W.5. 





T. CHRISTOPHER SCHOOL, LETCHWORTH. Co-educational. 
Recognised by the Board of Education. Education for living. Montessori, Junior 
and Senior Schools. Full particulars from the Principal: H. Lyn Harris, M.A., LL.B. 





AK TREE SCHOOL (LTD.), DORKING, SURREY. 
Home and Day School. Girls 5-14, boys 5-10. Entire charge. Healthy situation 


on high ground. Education on modern lines. Preparation for Public Schcols. 
Prospectus from HEADMISTRESS. 





S* MONICA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. TADWORTH, SURREY. 
Chairman : The Right Honourable Lorp GisBorovuGu. 
Prospectus and full particulars on application to the Headmistress. 


ee SCHOOL for Girls, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 
(Recognised by the Board of Education.) 
Chairman of Advisory Council: J. OpERY Symers, Esg., M.D. 
Headmistress : Miss B. M. BAKER, B.A. 
The School Estate of 11} acres is situated in a bracing position on high ground, close to 
open country, and within easy reach of Bristol. Individual Time-tables, preparation for 


Universities. School Journeys abroad. Junior Branch.—For further particulars apply t 
the SECRETARY. 


EDDIKER HOUSE SCHOOL (GIRLS anp KINDERGARTEN), 
GROVE PARK, S.E.12. Limited number of boarders taken. Healthy, happy 


home life. Education on modern lines. Fully qualified staff.—Principal, Miss 
MILDRED STEELE. 











LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL has removed to 11 Brechin Place, 
Gloucester Road, S.W.7.—Apply Mrs. SPENCER, as above. 





HE GARDEN SCHOOL, WYCOMBE COURT, LANE END, 
Bucks (61 acres, 550 ft. above sea-level). Boarding school for Girls, ro to 18 years. 
Montessori Department for Boys and Girls, 3 to 9 years. Good general education 

on natural lines. ‘‘ New Ideals in Education” applied. ‘Individual time-tables. Scope 
for creative self-expression. Special facilities for Music, French, Art, Crafts, Dalcrose 
Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris dancing, Drama, Cookery, Games. Animal pets allowed.— 
Apply to PrINcIPAL. 





Entered as second-class Mail Matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, 1928. 





Printed for the Proprietors by Eyre anp Spottiswoopr, Lrp., His Majesty’s Printers, 


East Harding Street, E.C.4; Published by the Statesman Pusiisuinc Co., Ltp., 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
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